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To  Jerome  Lindon 

the  French  publisher  of  this  book  ivhose 
integrity  has  been  matched  by  his  courage. 


Introduction 


This  book  probably  would  not  have  been  published  in 
America,  if  the  French  Government  had  not  ordered  its  seizure 
in  France. 

The  “Lyle  Stuart”  imprint  on  a  book  has  very  often  come 
to  designate  a  book  that  other  publishers  hesitate  to  publish 
because  it  might  offend  pressure  groups.  This  book  has  offended 
the  entire  French  Government. 
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It  is  a  horror  story  that  has  none  of  the  “make-believe” 
virtue  of  a  fairy  tale. 

The  tortures  described  in  this  book  didn’t  take  place  on  a 
lonely  country  road  three  miles  from  a  primitive  village.  They 
happened  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  “civilized”  nations.  They 
happened  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  France. 

They  happened  eight  months  after  General  Charles  de 
Gaulle  assumed  power  in  France.  The  tortures  took  place  less 
than  three  hundred  yards  from  the  Elysée  Palace,  the  official 
home  of  President  de  Gaulle. 

The  “experts”  in  torture  worked  under  the  supervision  of 
Roger  Wybot,  director  of  the  D.  S.  T.  ( Direction  de  Surveillance 
Territoire) ,  the  Paris  Security  police.  Roger  Wybot  is  men¬ 
tioned  frequently  in  these  pages. 

The  torture  victims  were  Algerians.  Four  of  them  were 
attending  a  Parisian  university.  Three  were  professional  or 
business  people.  They  were  accused  of  membership  in  the 
F.  L.  N.  ( Front  National  de  Liberation) ,  the  formal  name  for 
the  rebel  forces  in  Algeria. 

The  Gangrene  was  first  published  in  Paris  by  Les  Editions 
de  Minuit.  This  is  the  press  which  operated  secretly  under  the 
noses  of  the  Nazi  occupation  forces  in  1942.  It  was  part  of  the 
French  resistance  movement.  Today  Les  Editions  de  Minuit  has 
become  one  of  the  leading  publishing  houses  in  France. 

When  the  book  was  published,  thirty  thousand  copies  were 
sold  within  two  days.  Then  the  French  police  seized  the  book 
wherever  they  could  find  it.  The  printing  plates  were  smashed 
by  the  police. 

The  French  Government  announced  that  The  Gangrene 
was  “a  tissue  of  lies,  and  Communist  propaganda.” 

The  French  publisher,  Jerome  Lindon,  denied  the  accusa¬ 
tion  in  strong  terms.  He  pointed  out  that  he  had  published  the 
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statements  in  this  book  only  after  months  of  scrupulous  check¬ 
ing.  They  checked. 

Mr.  Lindon’s  investigation  showed  that  none  of  the  Algeri¬ 
ans  whose  statements  he  published  is  either  Communist  or  pro- 
Communist. 

The  book  burner  and  the  book  banner  cannot  suppress 
truth.  There  has  never  been  a  country  or  a  time  when  there 
were  not  some  men  willing  to  speak  out  against  injustice,  what¬ 
ever  the  perils. 

(When  the  French  police  seized  and  banned  Henri  Alleg’s 
The  Question,  an  “underground”  edition  was  published  in  news¬ 
paper  format  and  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  copies  were 
sold.) 

The  Gangrene  is  not  literature  in  the  classic  sense — and  yet 
it  is  a  kind  of  literature  of  our  time  that  cries  for  attention. 
The  cries  are  being  heard  in  every  civilized  land. 

We  are  not  concerned  in  this  book  with  the  tortures  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  Algerian  rebels  in  Algeria.  The  one  is  no  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  other. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  what  happens  when  the  police 
themselves — the  men  entrusted  to  preserve  law  and  order — be¬ 
come  the  brutes  and  the  hoodlums.  Nor  are  they  alone  the 
guilty  ones.  The  apathetic  public  shares  the  responsibility. 

Corruption  corrupts  all.  One  cannot  be  “neutral”  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  brutality  and  torture  are  official  acts,  conducted 
with  official  sanction.  The  citizen  who  voices  no  protest — what¬ 
ever  the  reasons  for  his  silence — is  as  guilty  as  the  torturer. 

The  Canard  Enchaîné,  France’s  satirical  weekly,  declared 
in  its  pages  on  June  24:  “We  can’t  speak  of  La  Gangrene;  the 
censors  will  not  allow  it.  We  can’t  give  details  of  the  book’s 
contents.  But  we  can  at  least  say  this — -whoever  reads  this  book 
will  not  be  able  to  sleep  any  more.  So  we  won’t  speak  of  gan- 
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grene — we're  in  good  health.  Such  good  health  that  we’re  prob¬ 
ably  going  to  die  of  it.” 

Le  Monde,  a  prominent  Paris  newspaper  said:  “These  stu¬ 
dents  seem  to  have  been  tortured  with  special  mercilessness, 
precisely  because  they  were  intellectuals.  Nothing  was  done  to 
prevent  these  acts  of  torture — everything  on  the  contrary  was 
done  to  facilitate  them — the  indifference  of  public  opinion,  and 
French  law  itself.” 

Roland  N.  Murdock,  on  July  18,  1959,  in  an  article  on  The 
Gangrene  in  The  Nation  titled  “The  Hitler  Heritage  in  Paris,” 
observed  a  “grisly  undertone  running  all  through  La  Gangrene 
— the  police’s  fierce  concentration  on  the  Algerian  prisoners’ 
genitalia,  revelatory  of  the  psychotic  sexual  jealousy  that  very 
often  accompanies  certain  forms  of  racism.” 

How  much  there  is  of  racism  is  a  matter  of  speculation. 
How  much  there  is  of  sickness,  the  reader  must  decide.  On 
January  4,  1960,  the  Paris  newspaper  Le  Monde  published  a 
summary  of  a  confidential  Red  Cross  report  on  conditions  iD 
French  detention  camps  in  Algeria.  (The  paper  was  seized  m 
Algiers  for  its  “grave  indiscretion.”) 

This  was  a  follow-up  to  a  report  which  described  the  train¬ 
ing  of  French  officers  in  “the  conditions  under  which  torture  of 
prisoners  can  properly  be  practiced.” 

A  reserve  officer,  a  priest  in  civilian  life,  had  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notes  during  the  lectures  by  a  Captain,  who  laid  down 
five  conditions: 

(1)  Torture  must  be  clean.  (2)  It  must  not  happen  in 
the  presence  of  young  soldiers.  (3)  It  must  not  happen 
in  the  presence  of  sadists.  (4)  It  must  be  carried  out 
in  the  presence  of  an  officer  or  someone  responsible. 

(5)  It  must  be  humane,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  stop  the 
moment  the  man  has  talked — and,  above  all,  it  must 
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leave  no  trace. 

With  these  conditions  satisfied  you  have  a  right 
to  water  and  electricity.  (These  are  the  instruments  of 
two  well-known  methods  of  torture  which  leave  little 
trace.) 

The  disease  spreads.  When  it  is  condoned  by  a  nation  in 
one  part  of  its  body,  it  travels.  The  disease  crawls.  An  arm 
then,  now  a  leg. 

Anne-Taillefer,  writing  in  The  Catholic  Worker  in  De¬ 
cember,  1959,  said:  “In  the  heart  of  Paris,  across  from  the 
brilliant  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore  and  the  Palais  de  l’Elysee, 
runs  a  little  dark  street.  During  the  Nazi  occupation  its  ten¬ 
ants  complained  of  not  being  able  to  sleep  because  of  the 
cries  of  these  men  from  the  Underground  tortured  by  the 
Gestapo  in  the  offices  of  the  Surete  Generale. 

“The  building  now  bears  a  memorial  tablet  to  those  French 
patriots.  Well,  the  tenants  would  do  well  to  move,  if  they  want 
to  sleep — if  we  are  able  to  believe  La  Gangrene's  contents — 
for  the  cries  of  the  tortured  patriots  sound  again.  Only  now 
they  are  Algerian  and  the  Secret  Police  is  the  French  D.S.T. 
(FBI)  !” 

Joseph  Kraft,  winner  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club  Award 
for  his  reporting  on  the  Algerian  War,  introduced  one  chap¬ 
ter  of  The  Gangrene  in  the  March,  1960,  issue  of  Harper’s 
Magazine.  He  cited  The  Gangrene  as  “a  sample  of  what  can 
happen  when  unchecked  power  passes  to  the  police.” 

And  Peter  Benenson,  in  introducing  the  edition  of  this 
book  which  was  just  published  in  Great  Britain,  discusses  the 
validity  of  the  book  in  these  words: 

Speaking  for  myself,  having  made  some  study  of  interroga¬ 
tion  methods  in  Algeria,  I  tend  to  regard  these  statements  as  in 
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the  main  true.  There  are  some  pointed  questions  I  would  like 
to  ask  one  of  the  complainants,  and  there  are  some  matters 
here  and  there  which  I  would  find  it  hard  to  accept.  It  must 
be  added,  too,  that  these  statements,  like  all  complaints  of 
torture,  paint  an  entirely  one-sided  picture,  since  any  matter 
favourable  to  the  authorities  has  been  omitted.  One  factor 
which  weighs  heavily  in  assessing  their  probatory  value  is  that 
most  of  these  statements  refer  to  the  presence  of  policemen 
with  North  African  accents.  No  policeman  who  came  from 
North  Africa  could  have  been  unaware  that  the  electric  mag¬ 
neto  with  two  clip  electrodes  was  used  on  occasions  in  Algiers. 
Equally,  it  might  be  said  that  every  Algerian  interested  in 
fabricating  incriminatory  statements  would  also  know  of  the 
reports  about  that  form  of  torture.  But,  what  is  significant  is 
this:  the  evidence  concerning  the  use  of  a  magneto  in  Algeria 
always  suggested  that  the  victim  was  tied  to  a  plank,  either 
with  leather  straps  or  ropes.  The  use  of  the  “spit”  for  this, 
method  of  torture  is  something  new,  although  there  are  reports 
that  it  originated  in  Algeria  for  a  rather  different  purpose.  In 
Algiers  it  is  said  that  the  “spit”  torture  consisted  of  burning 
the  pubic  hairs  and  the  nipples  with  a  taper.  Indeed,  in  this 
grisly  context  the  name  “spit”  (or  “broche”  in  French)  has 
a  certain  aptness.  If  the  Algerians  had  wanted  to  gain  veris¬ 
imilitude  for  a  false  complaint,  they  would  almost  certainly 
have  referred  to  the  use  of  a  plank.  The  use  of  the  “spit”  for 
electric  torture  suggests,  at  least  to  me,  that  those  concerned, 
being  in  Paris,  were  careful  to  omit  any  method  which  left  a 
permanent  mark,  but,  equally,  wanted  to  combine  the  sharpest 
refinements  of  two  types  of  torture. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  analyse  the  text  of  the  statements 
in  greater  detail.  The  reader  should  judge  them  for  himself. 
If  he  thinks,  as  some  surely  will,  that  they  raise  a  prima  facie 
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case,  and  yet  cannot  accept  it  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
believing  that  educated  Frenchmen  could  behave  in  this  way, 
let  him  turn  to  consider  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
Maurice  Audin. 

The  official  torturer  exists  because  men  permit  him  to 
exist.  In  a  sense,  the  torturer  is  to  be  pitied.  For  when  men 
act  the  role  of  animals,  the  tragedy  is  not  only  in  what  they 
do  to  others,  but  in  what  they  do  to  themselves. 


Lyle  Stuart 


April,  1960 
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We  see  here  the  after-effects 
of  the  Nazi  totalitarian  pox. 

Edmond  Michelet 
Keeper  of  the  Seals. 


The  text  on  the  following 
pages  was  first  published  by 
Editions  de  Minuit  in  Paris  on 
June  16th,  1959,  under  the  title  La  Gangrene. 
It  went  on  sale  in  bookstores  on  June  18th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  an  announcer 
on  the  privately  owned  radio  network,  called 
Europe  No.  1,  made  the  first  public  reference 
to  the  book’s  appearance  and  called  attention  to 
its  importance.  At  2  p.m.  on  the  same  day,  the 
newspaper  Le  Monde  devoted  two  columns  to 
the  book  on  its  first  page.  Jacques  Fauvet  wrote: 
“I  do  not  know  which  is  more  horrible,  the 
cruelty  of  the  acts  themselves  or  the  base  spirit 
of  those  who  would  accompany  torture  with 
insult.” 
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At  4:30  that  afternoon  the  police  seized  the 
book  at  the  offices  of  Editions  de  Minuit  and  in 
the  principal  Paris  bookstores. 

With  the  exception  of  The  Question  by 
Henri  Alleg — also  published  by  Editions  de 
Minuit  and  confiscated  by  the  police  several 
days  before  the  events  of  13  May,  1958 — La 
Gangrene  is  the  only  book  which  has  been  seized 
in  this  way  in  France  for  several  decades.  It  is 
also  the  first  book  seized  since  General  de  Gaulle 
came  into  power.  The  reaction  to  the  seizure  has 
been  strong  both  in  France  and  abroad.  La 
Croix,  the  Catholic  daily  paper,  wrote:  “The 
confiscation  of  a  book  is  no  solution  ...  if  evil 
exists,  it  must  be  traced  to  its  source.” 

From  U  Aurore,  the  right-wing  newspaper, 
to  the  Communist  L’Humanité,  the  entire  press 
protested  against  a  measure  which  challenged 
the  fundamental  principles  of  free  speech  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  Constitution  of  1959. 

Nevertheless,  the  Prosecutor  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  released  to  the  press  the  following  commu¬ 
niqué  : 

“Les  Editions  de  Minuit  have  published 
a  book  entitled  La  Gangrene,  which  re¬ 
counts  scenes  of  violence  allegedly  per¬ 
petrated  by  the  police  during  their  investi¬ 
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gâtions  of  persons  named  Bechir  Boumaza, 
Mustapha  Francis,  Moussa  Khebaili,  Ben- 
aissa  Souami  and  Khidi  Seghir. 

“Those  named  are  the  object,  or  have 
been  the  object,  of  allegations  made  before 
the  Tribunal  of  the  Seine  concerning  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  external  security  of  the  State 
and  the  reconstitution  of  a  banned  organi¬ 
zation. 

“None  of  them  complained  that  they  had 
been  tortured  when  they  were  taken  before 
the  examining  magistrate.  Later,  Bechir 
Boumaza,  Mustapha  Francis,  Moussa  Khe¬ 
baili,  and  Benaissa  Souami  declared  that 
they  had  been  subjected  to  violence  dur¬ 
ing  their  preliminary  questioning. 

“The  Office  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  then 
officially  instituted  inquiries,  on  December 

30th  and  on  January  6th,  against  X _ 

concerning  the  principal  violences  com¬ 
mitted. 

“The  magistrate  received  the  statements 
of  the  plaintiffs  and  conducted  numerous 
hearings.  He  appointed  three  medical  ex¬ 
perts  to  examine  the  plaintiffs. 

“These  experts  presented  themselves  on 
two  occasions  at  the  Fresnes  prison  in  order 
to  accomplish  their  assignment;  but  the 
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plaintiffs  refused  to  undergo  examination. 

“All  the  investigations  mentioned  above 
are  being  continued.” 

Jerome  Lindon,  the  director  of  Editions  de 
Minuit,  issued  the  following  reply  to  this  state¬ 
ment,  which  appeared  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
Le  Monde,  Liberations  and  France  Observateur: 

According  to  the  new  code  of  penal  pro¬ 
cedure,  lawyers  may  not  release  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  information  concerning  cases  before  the 
courts.  The  Prosecutor  of  the  Republic, 
who  is  not  a  judge  but  an  interested  party, 
has  a  monopoly  on  the  information  that 
can  be  released.  We  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  this  information,  coming  from  only 
one  source,  will  at  least  be  complete. 

In  a  communiqué  dated  June  19th,  the 
Prosecutor  of  the  Republic  in  the  Seine 
jurisdiction  transmitted  to  the  press  certain 
information  concerning  the  tortures  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  book  La  Gangrene  published 
by  Editions  de  Minuit. 

We  have  waited  three  days  now  for  a 
statement  supplementing  this  communiqué. 
We  are  not  publishing  this  reply  today  be¬ 
cause  we  want  to  engage  in  polemics.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  simply  asking  this  of 
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the  Prosecutor:  if  he  is  to  inform  the  pub¬ 
lic,  let  him  inform  it  completely. 

1.  After  noting  the  publication  of  the 
book  La  Gangrene  and  the  names  of  the 
plaintiffs,  the  Prosecutor  states  in  the  first 
paragraph:  “Those  named  are  the  object, 
or  have  been  the  object  of  allegations  made 
to  the  Tribunal  of  the  Seine  concerning  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  external  security  of  the  state 
and  the  reconstitution  of  a  banned  organi¬ 
zation.” 

The  reasoning  of  the  Prosecutor  of  the 
Republic  should  be  made  clear  on  this 
point.  We  do  not  see  how  the  existence  of 
guilt  can  provide  any  justification  what¬ 
ever  for  the  use  of  torture. 

2.  In  the  next  paragraph,  the  Prosecutor 
of  the  Republic  states:  “None  of  them  com¬ 
plained  they  had  been  tortured  when  they 
were  brought  before  the  examining  mag¬ 
istrate.” 

This  is  a  point  which  the  plaintiffs  spe¬ 
cifically  deny. 

In  any  case,  one  wonders  how  an  examin¬ 
ing  magistrate  can  go  to  a  hospital  to  bring 
charges  against  people  incarcerated  there 
without  feeling  some  concern  as  to  why  they 
were  taken  there  directly  from  the  D.S.T. 
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3.  In  the  third  paragraph,  the  Prosecutor 
of  the  Republic  states:  “Later,  Bechir  Bou- 
maza,  Mustapha  Francis,  Moussa  Khebaili 
and  Benaissa  Souami  declared  that  they 
had  been  subjected  to  violence  during  their 
preliminary  questioning.” 

Why  not  make  it  clear  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  “later”  meant  only  one  day  in  the  case 
of  Moussa  Khebaili  and  two  days  in  the 
case  of  Mustapha  Francis? 

4.  The  Prosecutor  of  the  Republic  then 
states  that,  “The  office  of  the  Public  Prose¬ 
cutor  then  officially  instituted  inquiries,  on 
December  30th  and  January  6th,  against 

X _  concerning  the  principal  violences 

committed.” 

Shouldn’t  it  be  made  clear  that,  before 
this  “official”  action,  the  plaintiffs  had 
already  cited  M.  Wybot  to  the  Seventeenth 
Correctional  Chamber  of  Paris  and  in¬ 
formed  the  Commission  on  Safeguards? 

5.  The  Prosecutor  of  the  Republic  states 
that  the  magistrate  “received  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  plaintiffs  and  conducted  nu¬ 
merous  hearings.” 

The  publishers  have  never  claimed  other¬ 
wise;  but  is  it  not  true  that  the  plaintiffs 
have  never  been  confronted  with  those  they 
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accuse?  And  is  it  not  true  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  their  case  has  not  been  fully  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  record?  And  is  it  not  true 
that  none  of  the  Algerian  student  witnesses 
have  been  heard? 

6.  The  Prosecutor  of  the  Republic  then 
states  that  the  “judge  appointed  three 
medical  experts  to  examine  the  plaintiffs. 
These  experts  presented  themselves  on  two 
occasions  at  the  Fresnes  prison  in  order  to 
accomplish  their  assignment;  the  plaintiffs 
refused  to  undergo  examination.” 

Why  doesn’t  the  Prosecutor  of  the  Re¬ 
public  make  it  clear  that,  contrary  to  what 
he  indicates,  the  plaintiffs  refused  to  he 
examined  by  only  one  of  the  doctors — one 
who  had  been  engaged  by  the  Prosecutor 
of  the  Republic  himself — following  instruc¬ 
tions  by  their  lawyer  not  to  endanger  their 
case.  And  why  not  state  that  this  visit  did 
not  take  place  until  January,  more  than 
three  weeks  after  the  events  in  question? 
And  why,  finally,  doesn’t  the  Prosecutor  of 
the  Republic,  in  the  absence  of  expert 
medical  evidence,  take  into  account  the 
statements  of  the  doctors  and  interns  who 
actually  treated  the  plaintiffs? 

Furthermore,  the  Prosecutor  of  the  Re- 
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public  has  not  responded  to  certain  im¬ 
portant  questions  raised  by  La  Gangrene: 

1.  Is  it  true  that  Algerian  students  were 
assigned  for  ten  days  to  residence  in  the 
places  where  police  questioned  them? 

2.  Is  it  true  that  in  the  course  of  this 
questioning  two  students  had  to  be  hospi¬ 
talized? 

3.  Is  it  true  that  M.  Wybot  was  present 
during  certain  of  the  interrogations? 

4.  Is  it  true  that  the  opening  of  an  of¬ 
ficial  inquiry  by  the  Office  of  the  Public 
Prosecutor  permitted  M.  Wybot  to  demand, 
and  obtain,  four  times  (on  7  February,  7 
March,  7  April  and  30  May)  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  legal  action  brought  against 
him  by  the  Seventeenth  Correctional  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Paris? 

On  June  24th  France  Presse ,  the  official 
press  agency,  released  the  following  communi¬ 
qué: 

Following  the  seizure  of  La  Gangrène,  it 
was  stated  at  the  Hotel  Matignon  that  the 
government,  by  recently  ordering  the  sei¬ 
zure  of  the  book  entitled  La  Gangrène,  had 
intended  to  affirm  the  infamous  and  lying 
character  of  this  libellous  book.  Certain 
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newspapers*  have  published  two  passages 
from  this  book:  public  opinion  will  appre¬ 
ciate  that  this  is  propaganda  based  on  un¬ 
truths  and  defamations. 

The  next  day,  in  the  Senate,  M.  Gaston  De- 
ferre,  a  Senator  and  the  Mayor  of  Marseille, 
questioned  the  government  on  the  seizure.  The 
Prime  Minister,  M.  Michel  Debré,  replied  in 
these  words: 

Concerning  the  book  which  has  been 
seized,  I  will  say  to  the  Assembly  that  it  is 
a  total  fabrication.  We  know  the  authors — 
they  are  nothing  more  than  two  members 
of  the  Communist  party  and  the  book  rep¬ 
resents  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of 
lies.  A  communiqué  was  issued  yesterday 
by  the  government  stating  that  the  book 
had  been  seized  because  of  its  outrageously 
defamatory  and  lying  character,  and  that 
the  weekly  papers  which  had  published  ex¬ 
tracts  from  it  would  be  held  responsible. 
The  Public  Prosecutor  has  been  instructed 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  bring  an 
action  of  libel  and  defamation.  I  do  not 
want  it  said  here  that  this  infamous  book, 

* Témoignages  Chrétien  and  Témoignages  et  Docu¬ 
ments. 
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written  by  two  infamous  authors,  repre¬ 
sents  even  a  shadow  of  the  truth.  It  is  pure¬ 
ly  and  simply  a  fabrication  and — I  can 
assure  M.  Gaston  Deferre — it  has  been  con¬ 
cocted  by  two  writers  paid  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  party.  (Loud  applause  on  the  right 
and  on  the  upper  benches ;  applause  from 
the  center.) 

“Journal  Officiel” 
(No.  195,  p.  318) 

The  publisher  replied  on  June  29th;  his 
answer,  which  follows,  appeared  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  Le  Monde,  Liberation,  Les  Lettres  Fran¬ 
çaises,  L’Express,  Témoignages  Chrétien,  Tri¬ 
bune  du  Peuple,  etc.: 

All  my  life,  I  have  held  to  a  certain 
idea  of  France. 

General  de  Gaulle 

On  the  19th  June,  the  government  seized  the 
first  edition  of  a  book  called  La  Gangrène,  which 
had  just  been  published  by  Les  Editions  de 
Minuit.  This  book  reproduced  the  statements  of 
five  Algerian  prisoners,  most  of  them  students, 
who  stated  that  they  had  been  abominably  tor¬ 
tured  on  the  premises  of  the  D.S.T.  in  Paris, 
on  the  rue  des  Saussaies,  between  the  2nd  and 
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12th  December,  1958. 

The  government  justified  this  seizure  in  an 
official  communique  by  referring  to  the  “in¬ 
famous  and  lying  character”  of  the  book.  On 
Thursday,  in  the  Senate,  the  Prime  Minister, 
replying  to  a  question  by  M.  Deferre,  added  that 
this  “infamous  work”  —  “a  total  fabrication 
which  does  not  represent  a  shadow  of  the  truth” 
— was  the  work  of  two  writers  paid  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  party. 

That  the  government  considers  the  facts  set 
forth  in  La  Gangrène  infamous  should  make 
every  Frenchman  rejoice.  Dozens  of  similar  ac¬ 
counts  have  appeared  in  recent  years,  most  of 
them  concerning  Algeria,  without  eliciting  the 
slightest  reaction  of  official  indignation.  It  is 
good  and  salutary  that  the  French  government 
should  declare  once  and  for  all  that  torture  is 
infamous,  that  its  use  by  French  soldiers  and 
police  will  not  be  tolerated  no  matter  what  the 
circumstances. 

As  for  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement  that 
La  Gangrene  was  written  by  two  paid  Commu¬ 
nists,  the  least  one  can  say  is  that  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing.  First,  because  it  is  false:  the  texts  repro¬ 
duced  in  La  Gangrène  were  written  by  the 
people  who  signed  them;  none  of  these,  to  my 
knowledge,  is  or  ever  was  a  Communist.  (Can 
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it  really  be  believed  that,  because  he  is  an  Al¬ 
gerian,  a  student  at  the  School  of  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  is  not  capable  of  writing  his  own  account 
of  the  tortures  he  has  suffered?)  But  beyond 
that,  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement  does  not 
confront  the  really  important  question. 

The  question  is:  are  the  facts  reported  in 
La  Gangrène  true  or  aren’t  they?  The  govern¬ 
ment  insists  publicly  they  are  complete  lies.  But 
that  is  resolving  the  problem  a  little  too  quickly. 

I  received  the  manuscript  of  La  Gangrène 
several  months  ago.  The  seriousness  of  the  facts 
reported  in  it  was  immediately  obvious.  I  under¬ 
took  an  investigation  of  my  own.  I  learned  that 
the  authors  of  the  book  had  been  arrested  at 
the  beginning  of  December  and  had  not  been 
presented  to  the  examining  magistrate  until  ten 
days  had  elapsed  (in  the  meantime  it  had  been 
urgently  necessary  to  transport  two  of  the  five 
to  the  hospital)  ;  that  they  had  brought  their 
case  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  on  Safe¬ 
guards;  that  they  had  accused  M.  Wybot,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  D.S.T.,  of  “complicity  in  inflicting 
beatings  and  wounds”;  that,  finally,  the  office 
of  Public  Prosecution  itself  had  instituted  an 
investigation  of  these  facts.  I  made  all  these  in¬ 
quiries  during  December.  The  text  of  three  of 
the  statements  was  published  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  year  in  Témoignages  et  Documents  and 
Les  Temps  Modernes.  Neither  publication  was 
seized  or  interfered  with. 

Nevertheless,  before  publishing  the  manu¬ 
script  in  my  possession  I  would  have  preferred 
to  wait  for  the  results  of  the  case  against  M. 
Wybot,  which  was  to  he  heard  on  February  7th. 
But  the  defense  counsel  for  M.  Wybot  asked 
for,  and  was  granted,  a  delay  until  March  7th. 
And  when  March  7th  arrived,  he  asked  for 
postponement  until  April  7th.  And  from  April 
7th  to  May  30th.  And  from  May  30th  to  Sep¬ 
tember  26th. 

Now  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  very  strange 
attitude.  If,  as  the  Prime  Minister  declared,  the 
charges  in  La  Gangrene  do  not  represent  “in 
any  way  even  a  shadow  of  the  truth,”  it  would 
seem  that  the  Director  of  the  D.S.T.  would  have 
had  both  the  means  and  the  supreme  desire  to 
demolish  at  once  the  quite  precise  and  detailed 
charges  against  him.  But,  on  the  contrary,  M. 
Wybot  seems  to  find  the  delays — and  the  silence 
— very  convenient  indeed. 

I  therefore  decided  to  publish  La  Gangrène. 
Distributed  on  the  19th  of  June,  the  edition  was 
seized  in  a  few  hours  by  the  Police,  who  were 
acting  on  charges  that  it  “endangered  the  inter¬ 
nal  security  of  the  state.”  Since  then,  despite  a 
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declaration  and  a  communiqué  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  neither  Les  Editions  de  Minuit  nor  the 
authors  of  the  book  have  been  given  a  hearing 
by  the  police  or  by  a  judge. 

This  did  not  surprise  me.  In  February,  1957, 
Les  Editions  de  Minuit  published  La  Question, 
a  book  by  Henri  Alleg  which  told  of  torture  in 
Algeria  during  1957.  The  facts  alleged  were 
just  as  “infamous”  as  those  in  La  Gangrene.  A 
certain  sector  of  the  press  insisted  in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  book  was  not  by  Alleg  but  by 
a  well-known  writer  in  Paris.  Then  in  March 
the  police  seized  the  book.  Fifteen  months  later 
neither  the  author  nor  the  publisher — far  from 
being  convicted — has  even  been  heard  by  the 
magistrate  who  had  the  case  before  him. 

This  time,  thanks  in  part  to  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  we  have  broken  through  the  silence.  We 
shall  not  return  to  it. 

Jerome  Lindon 
Paris,  June  29,  1959 
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I  WAS  ARRESTED  ON  THURSDAY, 

the  fourth  of  December,  1958, 
in  front  of  the  Cité  Universi¬ 
taire  and  was  taken  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
D.S.T.  on  the  rue  de  Saussaies.  From  the  moment 
I  arrived — at  about  6  p.m. — until  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  I  was  questioned  concerning  the 
papers  seized  in  my  rooms.  The  interrogation 
was  not  accompanied  by  violence  but — inten¬ 
tionally,  I  suspect — the  inspector  who  ques¬ 
tioned  me  had  opened  the  window  so  that  I 
could  hear  the  cries  of  pain  coming  from  the 
room  next  door. 

But  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  after  I  refused 
to  talk  about  the  comrades,  known  and  un¬ 
known,  whose  names  were  cited  to  me  by  the 
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inspectors,  I  was  undressed  and  beaten:  blows 
in  the  stomach  with  handcuffs;  attempts  at 
strangulation  ;  my  head  knocked  against  the  wall. 

M.  Wybot,  who  came  to  see  me  on  Friday, 
had  instructed:  “No  special  consideration  for 
the  minister’s  brother.”  And  indeed  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  accorded  me  very  little.  During  the 
night  of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  seventh,  I 
was  taken  to  the  Hôpital  de  l’Hotel-Dieu  where 
I  am  at  the  present  time.  It  has  been  necessary 
for  me  to  have  a  puncture  of  the  lumbar  per¬ 
formed  here. 

I  will  supply  further  details  at  the  hearing 
and  when  my  strength  has  revived. 

Mustapha  Francis 

29  years  old 

student  (of  dental  surgery) 

16  December,  1958 
Hôpital  de  l’Hotel-Dieu 
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I  WAS  ARRESTED  IN  PARIS  AT 
3:30  in  the  morning  of  De¬ 
cember  4th,  1958.  When  I 
heard  knocking,  I  looked  instinctively  at  my 
watch  and  then  opened  the  door.  Six  police 
inspectors  rushed  into  the  room,  and  ordered 
me  to  raise  my  hands.  Brandishing  pistols  and 
machine  guns,  they  looked  as  if  they  had  come 
straight  out  of  the  movies. 

“Who  are  you?”  I  said  to  them. 

“You  can’t  guess,  can  you?”  one  of  them 
replied.  Another,  speaking  through  clenched 
teeth,  warned  me: 

“Don’t  try  to  show  off.” 

“Have  you  a  search-warrant?” 

Instead  of  answering,  they  began  punching 
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me;  then  I  was  handcuffed  and  pushed  against 
the  wall.  They  started  a  search  which  lasted  two 
hours  :  the  mattress  and  pillows  were  torn  open  ; 
paper  was  pulled  off  the  walls;  my  clothes, 
books,  lecture  notes,  and  shoes  were  all  thrown 
in  a  pile  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

“Where  are  the  records?”  asked  one  of  them, 
who  looked  like  a  boxer;  he  had  a  flattened  nose, 
slick  black  hair,  and  was  about  six  feet  tall. 

“I  haven’t  any.” 

“Then  you’re  in  for  a  rough  time.” 

Another  inspector — I  learned  later  that  he 
was  a  senior  officer — broke  in: 

“I  know  you’re  one  of  the  leaders.  Give  us 
the  records  and  we’ll  treat  you  decently.” 

When  I  said  nothing,  they  decided  to  take 
me  to  the  rue  des  Saussaies  in  a  Peugeot  203 
which  was  waiting  in  the  street. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived,  one  of  them — a  man 
just  over  medium  height,  with  wiry  black  hair 
and  glasses — spoke  to  me  in  a  strong  Marseille 
accent: 

“You’re  going  to  be  puking  up  everything  in 
your  guts,  you  shitty  intellectual.” 

They  took  me  upstairs  to  the  first  floor  and 
put  me  in  a  small  office  at  the  end  of  the  corri¬ 
dor  on  the  left. 

“Where’s  the  money?” 
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“All  I  have  is  what  you  found  in  my  wallet.” 

“Where  are  the  records?” 

“The  only  records  I  have  are  the  lecture 
notes  you  threw  on  the  floor.” 

“Don’t  think  we’re  stupid,”  one  said  to  me; 
he  started  to  punch  and  slap  me  in  the  face. 

At  that  point  another  inspector  came  into 
the  office — a  small,  fat  and  husky  man  with  a 
large  pipe  between  his  teeth.  His  manner  was 
calm  and  casual  and  he  spoke  in  a  courteous 
voice. 

“Bonjour,  Monsieur  Mourad.” 

“I’m  not  called  Mourad.” 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said  to  the  others,  “please 
leave  us  alone.”  Then  he  pointed  to  a  chair  and 
told  me  to  sit  down. 

“You  see,”  he  began,  “I  understand  you 
very  well.  You  are  doing  what  you  think  is 
your  duty.  I’m  a  policeman — I  do  my  job.  I 
don’t  like  brutal  methods.  I  should  tell  you  that 
I’ve  questioned  the  leaders  who  preceded  you 
here — Sahah  Louanch,  Labjooui,  Taleb.  You 
must  know  them.” 

“No,  I  haven’t  had  the  honor.” 

“It  doesn’t  matter;  the  important  thing  is 
that  we  understand  one  another.  I  will  ask  you 
certain  questions  and  I  want  you  to  reply.  You’re 
captured.  Your  political  career  is  finished. 
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You’ve  been  able  to  evade  us  for  than  twenty- 
one  months  now.  You  know  the  north  well, 
don’t  you?” 

And  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  asked: 
“Where  have  you  hidden  the  money  of  the 
Wilaya?” 

“I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  a  student  and  I 
don’t  know  anything  at  all  about  these  accusa¬ 
tions.” 

“No,  no,  no.  Be  reasonable.  Don’t  make  it 
necessary  for  me  to  turn  you  over  to  the  special¬ 
ists.” 

He  asked  me  more  questions  in  the  same 
calm,  correct  way.  I  continued  my  denials. 
Finally,  he  got  tired,  left,  and  was  replaced  by 
three  “specialists,”  as  they  called  themselves. 

One  of  them — the  one  who,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  to  be  the  most  brutal — gave  the  orders. 

“Take  off  his  handcuffs,  eyeglasses  and  coat.” 

This  was  done  in  a  moment.  Then  they  took 
off  their  own  coats  and  came  at  me.  They  slap¬ 
ped  and  punched  and  kicked,  used  their  hand¬ 
cuffs,  hit  me  on  the  head.  .  .  .  Every  time  I  fell 
they  picked  me  up  and  started  in  again. 

Then  they  left.  The  questioning  started 
again.  Since  I  wasn’t  answering  and  was  obvious¬ 
ly  pretty  groggy,  they  changed  tactics;  they  spat 
in  my  face,  insulted  me  in  French  or  Arabic, 
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and  made  obscene  gestures. 

A  fresh  team  of  four  took  over.  After  another 
session  like  the  last,  they  decided  to  change  the 
system  again.  I  was  forced  to  do  deep  knee  bends 
while  holding  two  large  telephone  directories 
in  my  outstretched  arms;  I  had  to  rise  each  time 
without  dropping  the  directories.  One  of  them 
counted  aloud: 

“One,  two.  One,  two.” 

The  four  faces  watched  me  carefully.  It 
went  on  for  hours.  I  kept  falling  down.  Each 
time  they  pulled  me  up  brutally  and  made  me 
go  on,  my  legs  stiff,  my  whole  body  trembling. 
They  piled  on  more  directories;  finally  a  hard 
blow  to  the  liver  made  me  scream  with  pain  and 
throw  the  books  onto  the  floor.  One  of  the  in* 
spectors  left  and  then  two  police  arrived  to 
take  over  from  the  others.  They  were  of  the 
“liberal”  variety,  like  the  inspector  with  the 
pipe.  They  asked  me  the  same  questions  in  the 
same  calm  tone.  From  time  to  time  other  people 
would  walk  into  the  little  office  and  “beg”  me 
to  answer. 

As  I  continued  to  deny  everything,  during 
the  evening  they  brought  me  several  photos  of 
myself  taken  either  in  the  North  or  in  Paris. 

“You  won’t  confess.” 

“I  have  nothing  to  confess.” 
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Then  a  little  man  who  had  been  in  the  room 
for  several  minutes  spoke  up.  He  was  slightly 
bald,  had  broad  shoulders,  and  was  about  five 
feet  tall. 

“So  you  don’t  want  to  answer.  I  can  promise 
you  that  you’ll  talk — and  soon.” 

They  started  hitting  me  again  and  I  fell  to 
the  floor,  but  I  didn’t  answer. 

Then  the  “specialist”  said  to  me: 

“I’m  going  to  give  you  our  ABC  treatment. 
Take  off  your  clothes.” 

I  undressed,  but  kept  on  my  shorts. 

“I  said  all  your  clothes.  Completely  naked!” 

I  didn’t  move.  A  violent  punch  knocked  me 
to  the  floor.  I  could  hardly  stand  up;  but,  as  I 
did,  a  new  series  of  punches  laid  me  out  again. 
I  don’t  know  how  many  times  I  went  down 
before  I  was  given  an  extremely  hard  blow  to 
the  liver.  I  passed  out.  I  have  no  idea  how  long 
I  stayed  unconscious.  I  heard  a  voice  that  seemed 
to  come  out  of  a  dream  screaming  at  me: 

“Are  you  going  to  take  off  your  clothes  or 
aren’t  you?” 
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Two  large  hands  grabbed  hold  of  me  and 
pulled  me  to  my  feet.  I  was  shivering.  My  head 
ached  badly  and  the  pain  in  my  liver  was  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  unbearable.  I  could 
hear  laughter  and  orders  and  questions  which 
seemed  to  come  from  a  distance,  but  I  was  out 
on  my  feet.  An  inspector  led  me  to  a  wash  room 
about  ten  yards  down  the  corridor  from  the 
office  where  I  was  being  questioned. 

“Take  your  handkerchief  and  clean  up  the 
blood — I  don’t  want  to  see  it.  And  do  it  fast,  you 
dirty  little  rat;  we’re  going  to  start  again.” 

I  held  onto  the  wash  basin  with  one  hand  so 
I  wouldn’t  fall.  The  blood  ran  down  into  the 
bowl.  Then  we  went  back  to  the  office. 

‘‘‘'Salaud,  go  and  wash  again.  You  did  it  on 
purpose.  Your  chest  is  still  covered  with  blood.” 

And,  in  fact,  I  had  done  it  on  purpose,  not 
being  in  any  hurry  to  go  back  and  be  tortured. 
When  I  returned  to  the  office  again  the  only 
person  in  the  room  was  the  “liberal.” 

“Well,  I  warned  you  when  this  started.  Now 
you’re  in  lovely  shape — and  they  can  do  much 
worse  than  this.” 

After  an  hour  of  hard  and  fruitless  question¬ 
ing,  the  “specialists”  returned. 

“All  right;  are  you  going  to  talk?  Yes  or 
no?” 
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The  bald  man  looked  straight  at  me  with  a 
face  full  of  hate  and  said: 

“All  right,  take  off  your  undershorts.” 

“No.” 

He  hit  me  as  hard  as  he  could  for  about  ten 
minutes.  I  passed  out.  When  I  woke  up  I  was 
lying  on  the  floor  naked.  Ten  pairs  of  eyes  were 
staring  at  me.  It  must  have  been  three  or  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

They  tied  my  hands  to  my  feet  with  rags 
and  passed  a  bar  two  yards  long  between  my 
arms  and  knees.  Then  they  put  the  bar  on  two 
pieces  of  wood  at  the  end  of  two  tables.  I  was 
hanging  “on  the  spit,”  head  down,  legs  in  the 
air.  The  bald  man  and  his  assistant  stayed  with 
me.  From  the  next  room,  he  brought  a  small 
generator  and  put  it  on  one  of  the  tables. 

The  assistant  started  turning  the  crank  of 
the  generator  and  the  bald  man  applied  the 
electrodes  to  my  genitals.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
lost  consciousness.  They  put  some  drops  in  my 
nostrils  and  started  in  again. 

This  time  the  bald  man  sprinkled  me  with 
water  from  a  container  I  hadn’t  noticed  before 
and  the  torture  became  more  violent.  He  moved 
the  electrodes  all  over  my  body. 

Someone  knocked  on  the  door.  The  bald 
man  went  out  and  came  back  with  a  cloth  which 
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he  used  to  gag  me.  The  torture  went  on.  I  fainted 
several  times. 

Then — after  how  long  a  time — the  bald  man 
and  his  aide  untied  me. 

“Now  get  dressed — and  quickly,  you  scum.” 

No  matter  how  hard  I  tried,  I  couldn’t  even 
stretch  my  arms. 

“Are  you  going  to  get  moving?” 

Kicks,  slaps.  Holding  onto  the  table  with 
one  hand  I  tried  to  pick  up  my  clothes. 

“Stand  up  straight!  Don’t  lean  against  any¬ 
thing!” 

In  a  few  seconds  I  collapsed  onto  the  floor. 
My  legs  were  twitching  and  my  teeth  chattering. 

“Stop  that  chattering.” 

The  “liberal”  policeman,  who  must  have 
been  listening  at  the  door,  came  in  then  and 
offered  me  his  hand.  I  didn’t  take  it.  The  bald 
man  helped  me  sit  down  in  a  chair  and  left.  The 
same  questions  were  asked  again,  with  the  same 
result.  Then  the  “specialists”  came  back  and 
once  again  they  worked  me  over. 

After  about  a  half-hour,  they  blindfolded 
and  handcuffed  me,  took  me  down  to  the  court¬ 
yard,  and  pushed  me  into  a  car,  which  must 
have  been  quite  large,  since  three  inspectors 
could  sit  with  me  in  the  back  seat  without  being 
too  crowded. 
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As  we  drove,  I  heard: 

“What  are  we  going  to  do?” 

“Throw  him  in  the  Seine.” 

“That’s  coming  to  him.  ...” 

“The  way  he  looks,  we’d  do  better  to  throw 
him  in  a  garbage  can.” 

And  then  laughter. 

One  of  them  put  his  pistol  against  my  neck 
and  said:  “One  shot  in  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  you’ll  be  a  piece  of  rotten  meat,  you  dirty 
bastard.” 

After  a  half  hour,  they  made  me  get  out.  I 
crossed  a  courtyard  and  walked  up  a  narrow 
stair,  held  by  the  arms.  I  thought  that  I  counted 
four  landings  as  we  walked. 

I  was  led  into  a  room,  where  they  took  off 
my  blindfold  and  handcuffs.  I  saw  two  benches 
about  six  feet  long;  two  wooden  tables;  a  basin 
about  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  full  of  dirty 
water;  some  empty  champagne  bottles  whose 
necks  were  stained  with  blood;  a  piece  of  soap; 
a  pile  of  ropes  and  rags. 

About  ten  inspectors  were  coming  and  going 
through  the  room.  One  of  them  said  to  me: 

“You’re  going  to  talk  here.” 

For  several  minutes  they  gave  me  the  usual 
beating.  (In  gymnastics  I  suppose  this  would  he 
called  the  “limbering  up  exercises.”  Here  it 
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was  obviously  as  much  a  question  of  moral  as 
physical  gymnastics.)  Then  I  was  bound  to  a 
bench  with  my  hands  tied  behind  my  back  with 
an  old  red  scarf.  The  bench  was  tilted  so  that 
my  head  was  plunged  into  the  water  in  the  basin. 
This  went  on  for  a  long  time. 

I  vomited  in  the  basin  and  couldn’t  help 
swallowing  some  of  the  disgusting  liquid  in  it. 
Then  I  was  untied.  I  still  hadn’t  talked.  They 
told  me  to  wipe  my  face  and  hair  with  an  old 
rag;  then  they  put  me  “on  the  spit”  until  morn¬ 
ing. 

Finally,  they  replaced  my  blindfold  and 
handcuffs  and  I  was  taken  back  to  the  rue  des 
Saussaies.  As  soon  as  I  got  back,  I  was  given 
another  beating.  My  lower  lip  was  cut  when  I 
fell  down  after  a  hard  kick  in  the  mouth.  Since 
I  was  bleeding  badly,  they  took  me  up  to  the 
first  floor  to  clean  up  my  face.  Then  I  was  tied 
standing  to  a  radiator  in  the  small  office. 

The  “liberal”  inspector  came  back  at  this 
point. 

I  said  to  him  that  the  radiator  was  burning 
my  back  and  my  wrists  were  tied  too  tightly  and 
were  hurting  me.  He  said: 

“First,  agree  that  you’ll  talk.” 

When  I  refused  again,  I  was  left  in  the 
standing  position  until  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
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morning,  when  two  inspectors  came  to  untie  me. 
I  fainted.  They  picked  me  up,  gave  me  a  chair 
and  offered  me  hot  coffee — on  the  condition 
that  I  talked. 

Left  alone,  I  immediately  fainted  again.  I 
felt  terrible  pains  in  my  stomach.  From  time  to 
time  the  inspectors  returned.  One  even  offered 
me  “a  good  meal.” 

The  day  passed  that  way.  In  the  evening 
they  blindfolded  me  again,  put  on  handcuffs, 
and  we  left  again  in  a  car.  The  bald  man,  whose 
voice  I  recognized,  said  to  the  driver: 

“You’d  do  better  to  go  by  way  of  Saint 
Ouen.” 

Perhaps  this  was  only  to  mislead  an  inves¬ 
tigation  which  might  possibly  take  place  later. 

Then  the  courtyard,  the  stairway,  the  torture 
chamber  once  more.  And  again  the  basin  and 
the  “spit”;  they  also  forced  me  to  sit  on  one 
of  the  bottles.  I  screamed  with  pain  during  the 
whole  night. 

“No  one  is  going  to  hear  you — you’ll  die 
here,”  the  bald  man  told  me. 

By  morning  he  had  found  a  new  method — 
hitting  me  on  the  genitals  with  a  wooden  ruler. 

I  was  brought  back  to  the  rue  des  Saussaies. 

I  passed  E _ and  K _ in  the  corridor;  they 

were  in  as  bad  shape  as  I  was.  Finally,  one  of 
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the  police  guards  brought  me  a  sandwich.  But 
as  soon  as  I  took  a  bite  I  vomited. 

The  “questioning”  began  again; beatings  and 
friendly  advice  alternated  at  regular  intervals. 

In  the  evening  we  left  again.  Then  the  same 
tortures,  but  even  more  violent  than  before 
Some  of  the  police  seemed  to  have  returned  re¬ 
cently  from  Morocco  and  Tunisia. 

I  couldn’t  hold  out  any  longer;  I  invented 
names.  Then  I  was  taken  back  to  the  rue  des 
Saussaies.  I  vomited  in  the  car,  while  the  police 
cursed  at  me.  At  the  D.S.T.  headquarters  I  was 
questioned  while  lying  on  the  floor.  At  the  same 

time  I  heard  F _  screaming.  At  this  point  M. 

Wybot  came  to  see  me.  He  questioned  me  about 
the  activities  for  which  I  was  responsible.  I  did  not 
answer.  He  looked  at  his  men  contemptuously 
and  walked  out  without  another  word.  When  he 
left  there  was  an  explosion  of  hatred  against  me. 
The  torture  started  again,  this  time  with  further 
refinements.  An  inspector  urinated  in  the  basin. 
The  electrodes  were  placed  on  my  gums.  I  thought 
my  head  was  exploding.  During  another  session 
with  the  basin  I  tried  to  drown  myself,  but  only 
succeeded  in  drinking  the  filthy  water. 

One  of  the  inspectors,  who  seemed  to  come 
from  Morocco — about  six  feet  tall,  broad  shoul¬ 
ders,  curly  hair — said  to  me  quietly: 
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“Don’t  rush  things  sonny — we’ve  got  plenty 
of  time.  You’ve  been  assigned  to  live  here.  .  .  .” 

I  was  brought  back  unconscious  to  the  rue 
des  Saussaies.  They  gave  me  a  straw  mattress  in 
a  corridor  opposite  the  lavatories. 

I  saw  again  K _ ,  F _ ,  D _ ,  and 

B _ junior. 

I  felt  pain  everywhere,  in  the  liver  and  in 
the  stomach;  I  could  no  longer  speak.  A  guard 
gave  me  some  candy;  I  vomited  it  up. 

In  the  evening  I  was  visited  by  a  doctor,  who 
seemed  concerned  about  my  condition.  After 
he  left,  I  was  carried  on  a  stretcher  in  a  Citroen 
car  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  Hospital,  Cusco  ward. 
They  X-rayed  me  immediately. 

I  don’t  know  how  many  days  I  stayed  in  the 
hospital;  I  was  then  taken  to  Fresnes  prison  and 
put  in  a  cell,  but  only  for  one  night.  The  next 
day  I  was  taken  hack  to  the  central  hospital.  I 
remained  there  until  the  21st  of  December. 

In  the  middle  of  the  worst  tortures,  I  thought 
hard  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  of  Ben  M’Hidi, 
of  Djamili;  and  I  constantly  repeated  to  myself 
that  one  can  be  covered  with  filth  and  yet  re¬ 
main  clean. 

Benaissa  Souami 

27  years  old 

student  (School  of  Political  Science) 
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At  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  December  4th  I  was 
arrested  at  my  home;  two  hours 
later  I  was  taken  to  the  rue  des  Saussaies  by  two 
inspectors  and  locked  in  a  cell  in  the  basement. 

The  next  morning  I  was  led  to  an  office  on 
the  ground  floor  whose  windows  looked  out  on 
the  street.  There  were  three  tables:  on  the  one 
to  the  right  was  a  typewriter.  I  was  made  to  sit 
in  a  chair  opposite  the  tables. 

I  had  been  there  for  a  short  time  when  a 
door  on  my  left  opened,  admitting  a  group  of 
people  who  seemed  to  be  doing  the  honors  of 
the  house  to  a  small  man  with  white  hair,  who 
appeared  to  be  about  fifty  years  old. 

When  he  saw  me  he  came  over  and  asked 
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who  I  was.  One  of  the  police  answered  for  me. 
The  visitor  then  questioned  me  about  my  studies 
and  asked  if  I  had  a  scholarship.  I  said  that  I 
did.  He  replied  in  a  voice  that  was  solemn 
enough  but  seemed  to  lack  great  conviction: 

“So,  young  man,  this  the  way  you  thank 
France?” 

I  objected  that  this  was  not  the  problem  and 
that,  in  any  case,  a  good  deal  could  be  said  about 
the  deficiencies  of  education  in  Algeria.  He 
assented  discreetly  and  left  with  a  light  step. 

When  he  had  gone,  a  police  officer  came  in 
by  the  other  door.  He  was  of  medium  height, 
with  a  pale  complexion,  thin-rimmed  glasses, 
and  a  bald  spot  on  the  top  of  his  head.  He  took 
hold  of  the  lapels  of  my  raincoat  and  said,  “You 
stupid  fool,”  in  a  rather  effeminate  voice. 

I  did  not  answer.  What  could  I  have  an¬ 
swered?  Then  he  became  angry  and  said: 

“You  like  to  write  about  torture?  There’s 
nothing  like  having  it  done  to  you  first.”  And 
he  smashed  his  heel  down  on  my  toes.  Then  he 
ordered  two  inspectors  who  came  in  to  take  me 
back  down  to  my  cell. 

During  the  afternoon  I  was  taken  to  an  office 
on  the  first  floor  which  was  separated  from  the 
corridor  by  a  double  door.  The  square  room 
was  carpeted  with  a  plastic  material  probably 
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intended  to  make  it  soundproof.  The  police 
were  waiting  for  me,  including  the  one  who  had 
originally  arrested  me:  a  small  and  heavy-set 
man,  with  black  hair  and  a  dull  complexion.  He 
came  up  to  me,  looked  at  me  with  dislike  and 
said  “Talk,”  without  even  indicating  what  I 
should  talk  about. 

I  just  sighed. 

He  then  took  my  left  hand  and,  while  the 
others  held  me,  he  put  a  ball-point  pen  between 
my  index  and  ring  fingers,  squeezed  my  fingers 
together  with  his  left  hand  and  worked  the  pen 
hack  and  forth  with  his  right. 

This  hurt  badly  but  seemed  highly  exciting 
to  him.  The  session  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  was  interspersed  by  punches  and  kicks 
from  the  others  when  I  tried  to  free  my  hand. 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  man 
about  forty-five  years  old,  approximately  five 
feet,  five  inches  tall;  he  had  the  eyes  of  a  spar¬ 
row  and  spoke  Arabic.  He  said  to  me  that  he 
had  learned  it  on  the  Algerian-Tunisian  border, 
where  he  had  lived  for  twenty  years.  He  asked 
me  if  he  spoke  well;  I  had  to  agree  that  he  did. 
Then  he  said  to  me: 

“Listen,  my  friend,  you’ve  had  it.  You’d 
better  talk  or  I’ll  get  mad — and  then  I  don’t 
know  what  I’m  doing  any  more.” 
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When  I  remained  silent — having  been  re¬ 
signed  to  any  and  all  absurdities  since  that 
morning — he  went  on  in  the  exasperated  voice 
of  an  overworked  laborer. 

“I’ve  had  enough.  Enough,  enough,  enough, 
enough.  I  can’t  take  your  goddam  stupidity 
home  with  me  any  more.” 

And  he  threw  himself  on  me,  hitting  and 
kicking  me  in  the  liver,  the  face,  the  stomach, 
and  in  my  genitals. 

After  an  hour,  he  sat  down  breathing  heav¬ 
ily,  while  the  others  undressed  me.  Then  he 
went  at  me  again  like  a  madman;  finally,  he 
stopped  and  issued  an  incredible  series  of  curses 
in  a  Franco- Arab  dialect  of  his  own  invention. 

He  left  and  came  back  in  a  few  minutes  with 
a  mauve  colored  box  containing  two  parallel 
pipes.  He  placed  this  on  his  desk,  watching  me 
while  I  wiped  the  blood  from  my  nose  with  my 
fingers.  I  saw  that  there  were  two  wires  insulated 
by  transparent  sheaths  and  ending  in  two  croco¬ 
dile  clamps.  Meanwhile  a  detective  had  taken 
a  large  iron  bar  and  some  straps  and  pieces  of 
wood  from  a  case  like  the  ones  used  in  under¬ 
water  fishing.  Two  inspectors  held  me,  a  third 
turned  on  the  generator,  and  my  wild-eyed 
torturer  started  to  apply  the  electrodes,  while 
muttering  insults  in  a  low  voice  as  if  he  were 
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talking  to  himself.  I  struggled  without  any  suc¬ 
cess.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  stopped, 
saying,  “That’s  just  a  taste.”  Then  he  ordered 
me  to  dress  again. 

When  I  had  my  clothes  on,  he  led  me  to  an 
office  on  the  other  side  of  the  corridor.  Two 
women — one  about  forty-five,  the  other  about 
twenty-five — were  chatting.  They  broke  off  when 
we  came  in.  The  inspector  took  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  told  me  to  write  some  lines  on  it.  “It  doesn’t 
matter  what,”  he  said. 

I  wrote  down  a  mathematical  formula,  watch¬ 
ing  him  while  I  did  it.  The  older  woman  said 
to  him: 

“Your  wife  telephoned;  I  said  you’d  be 
home  late.” 

He  sighed,  took  my  paper,  and  said: 

“I’ll  send  it  to  the  experts — you’ve  had  it.” 

He  took  me  back  to  the  first  office  and  from 
there  I  was  taken  to  my  cell,  my  head  throbbing, 
my  throat  swollen,  unable  to  pronounce  a  word. 

The  next  day  I  was  taken  up  to  the  second 
floor.  In  an  office  I  found  six  people,  among 
them  my  friend  Khebaili,  entirely  naked;  he 
was  even  filthier  than  I  was  myself;  his  glance 
was  feverish,  his  body  covered  with  wounds  and 
bruises.  I  was  asked  if  I  recognized  him.  I  said 
that  I’d  known  him  at  the  North  African  stu- 
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dents’  restaurant  and  that  we  had  taken  the 
same  courses. 

Thinking  that  he’d  detected  some  secret 
signal  between  Khebaili  and  myself,  the  police 
officer  with  the  thin  voice  came  rushing  at  me 
in  the  corridor,  using  his  belt  to  hit  me.  When 
he  finished,  he  had  me  taken  to  an  office  giving 
on  the  courtyard,  where  I  was  questioned  by  a 
man  whom  the  others  sometimes  called  Mon¬ 
sieur  Charles,  sometimes  Carlo.  He  said  that  if 
he  caught  me  lying  he’d  send  me  “up  the  stairs 
to  hear  the  music  from  below.”  At  that  very 
moment  I  heard  screams  from  Khebaili  coming 
from  the  second  floor.  The  questioning  lasted 
for  two  hours  and  dealt  with  a  thousand  futile 
details,  which  seemed  full  of  significance  for 
M.  Charles.  Finally  I  was  taken  back  to  my  cell. 

The  evening  of  the  next  day  I  was  taken  back 
to  the  office  and  there  again  was  M.  Charles. 
Another  inspector  was  with  him,  a  tall  man, 
about  six  foot  three,  with  small  eyes  and  a  dark 
brown  suit,  who  spoke  Arabic  with  a  Syrian 
accent.  M.  Charles  said: 

“Tomorrow  you’ll  have  your  first  lunch  at 
the  Santé  prison  and  there  you’ll  get  moral  and 
material  help  from  your  lawyer.  But  first  you’ll 
have  to  talk.” 

I  was  taken  into  the  corridor  and  there  I 
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was  brought  face  to  face  with  Khebaili.  The  day 
before  a  brother  had  passed  by  my  cell  and 
advised  me  to  denounce  him  as  a  leader  at  the 
university,  in  order  to  cut  short  his  suffering.  I 
did  this.  Khebaili’s  reaction  to  what  he  consid¬ 
ered  cowardice  on  my  part  made  an  excellent 
impression  on  the  police. 

At  this  moment,  the  inspector  with  the 
Syrian  accent  took  me  back  to  the  office.  Point¬ 
ing  to  a  sort  of  caricature  on  the  wall  of  a  man 
with  an  angular  profile,  he  asked  me  who  it  was. 
Without  really  thinking  ahout  what  I  was  say¬ 
ing,  I  replied:  “Jean  Louis  Barrault.”  That 
made  him  furious  (fury  did  seem  to  he  the 
normal  state  of  mind  in  that  office).  He  punched 
me  and  kicked  me  and  then,  when  winded,  made 
me  do  knee  bends  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
while  holding  telephone  books  straight  out  with 
both  hands.  Finally  the  telephone  rang;  he  told 
me  to  stop,  spoke  briefly  on  the  phone,  and  then 
took  me  back  to  my  cell.  Along  the  way,  he  said  : 

“ Salaud ,  I’ll  take  care  of  you  tomorrow.” 

But  the  next  day  I  was  taken  before  the 
magistrate. 

Abd  el  Kader  Belhadj 

31  years  old 

student  (Faculty  of  Sciences) 
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I  WAS  ARRESTED  ON  DECEMBER  5tH, 
1958,  at  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening  at  the  home  of  my  friend 
Belhadj.  1  had  arranged  to  meet  him  at  three 
o’clock.  When  I  didn’t  find  him,  I  looked  for 
him  everywhere — at  the  church  of  St.  Julien  le 
Pauvre,  where  we  often  met  each  other,  at  the 
Cité  Universitaire,  and  at  the  Cafe  “Le  Caducée” 
opposite  the  medical  school. 

I  was  also  supposed  to  meet  M _  at  7 :30 

that  evening  in  a  cafe  in  Montparnasse.  He  did 
not  turn  up  either.  I  returned  to  the  Cité  Uni¬ 
versitaire.  B’s  curtains  were  drawn.  Men  in 
raincoats,  obviously  police,  were  patrolling  the 
Boulevard  Jourdan  in  front  of  the  cafe  “Le 
Babel.”  I  decided  to  have  dinner  in  a  little 
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Vietnamese  restaurant  off  the  Parc  Montsouris 
and  to  return  later  to  Belhadj’s  place  at  189 
rue  Saint-Denis. 

After  three  missed  appointments,  I  should 
have  telephoned  first.  As  soon  as  I  knocked  on 
the  door,  the  police  opened  it  and  immediately 
arrested  me.  There  were  seven  of  them. 

While  I  was  standing  with  my  hands  in  the 
air,  facing  their  revolvers,  one  of  them,  after 
feeling  my  clothes  for  weapons,  started  to  search 
through  my  pockets.  I  objected,  saying  that  I 
wouldn’t  allow  it,  that  I  would  do  it  myself: 
and  the  police  assented.  Probably  they  wanted 
to  avoid  incidents  when  away  from  their  home 
ground  and,  as  I  learned  later,  they  seemed  to 
have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  my  importance.  I 
gave  them  my  wallet — which  contained  personal 
papers  and  forty-five  hundred  francs,  a  bunch 
of  keys  and  my  fountain  pen — but  I  managed 
to  slip  the  only  compromising  document  in  my 
possession  under  my  shirt. 

Then  they  ordered  me  to  go  downstairs. 
Four  went  ahead  of  me  and  the  other  three 
followed.  The  corridor  leading  to  the  front  door 
of  the  building  was  quite  dark.  I  pretended  to 
hitch  up  my  pants  and  let  the  document  slip 
past  my  belt  and  fall  down  my  leg.  It  lay  on 
the  pavement  while  I  got  into  one  of  the  waiting 
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cars.  While  we  drove  in  silence  to  the  rue  des 
Saussaies,  I  gained  courage  from  the  possibility 
that  next  day  a  street  cleaner  might  sweep  that 
paper  into  a  sewer. 

When  we  arrived  I  was  taken  into  a  hall 
where  there  was  a  crowd  of  more  than  one 
hundred  police  inspectors;  the  room  was  full 
of  activity.  I  realized  that  I  had  fallen  into  an 
enormous  drag-net. 

A  man  with  a  sporting  manner  came  towards 
me  when  he  saw  me;  the  others  followed  him 
deferentially.  I  recognized  him  as  M.  Wybot, 
the  Director  of  the  D.S.T.,  whose  photo  I  had 
seen  in  August  when  the  arrests  were  made  in 
the  rue  Sampaix.  He  said: 

“I’m  the  boss  here.  I  know  you’re  one  of  the 
important  ones.  Welcome.” 

He  held  out  his  hand.  I  didn’t  move  mine, 
which  were  handcuffed.  I  thought  of  Ben  M’hidi 
and  the  absurdly  contrived  ceremonial  that  was 
involved  in  his  murder. 

M.  Wybot  then  spoke  to  one  of  the  detectives 
near  him- — a  fat,  husky  and  very  dark  man, 
with  the  face  of  a  bulldog  and  a  nasty  smile: 

“Take  him — he’s  tough.” 

His  voice  had  become  ironic. 

The  others  moved  away.  The  detective  led 
me  into  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  which  was 
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about  sixteen  by  ten  feet. 

“Are  you  Tewfik?” 

I’ve  never  been  called  Tewfik.  I  didn’t  an¬ 
swer  and  kept  looking  him  in  the  eyes.  He  began 
to  punch  me  and  slap  me.  My  hands  were  still 
chained. 

“Talk.” 

“No.” 

He  knocked  on  the  door.  It  opened  and  four 
of  his  colleagues  came  in;  they  took  me  to 
another  room — longer  than  it  was  wide  and 
perhaps  a  little  larger  than  the  first. 

“Do  you  know  where  you  are?”  they  asked 
me  ironically. 

“Among  the  ‘intellectuals’,”  I  answered, 
using  the  same  tone. 

At  this  point,  M.  Wybot  entered,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  inspector  who  had  first  questioned 
me. 

“Where  do  you  live?”  the  head  of  the  D.S.T. 
asked  me.  He  affected  an  air  of  calm. 

“I  don’t  have  a  place  of  residence,”  I  replied. 

The  question  was  put  to  me  five  times  with¬ 
out  any  hurry — as  if  we  had  all  eternity  before 
us. 

Five  times  my  reply  was  the  same. 

The  fifth  time  M.  Wybot  slapped  me  in  the 
face. 
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“That’s  forbidden,”  I  said  to  him. 

“Did  the  F.L.N.  teach  you  that?” 

I  didn’t  answer. 

“Take  off  your  clothes.” 

“With  my  hands  chained?” 

They  freed  my  hands,  told  me  to  strip  down 
quickly,  and  took  off  some  of  my  clothes  them¬ 
selves.  Then  they  took  me  to  a  dark  room  on 
top  of  the  building;  M.  Wybot  didn’t  come  with 
us. 

When  we  arrived,  the  detectives  tied  my 
hands,  then  my  feet.  Forcing  me  to  squat,  they 
tied  my  wrists  to  my  ankles.  The  detective  with 
the  bulldog  face — I  soon  learned  from  his  accent 
and  from  what  he  said  that  he  was  a  Frenchman 
from  Tunisia — passed  an  iron  bar  between  my 
bent  legs  and  arms.  I  was,  to  use  their  expres¬ 
sion,  “On  the  spit.” 

The  spit  was  placed  on  wooden  blocks  lying 
on  two  tables  about  four  feet  six  inches  high. 
Then  they  passed  an  electric  current  down  the 
bar.  At  the  same  time  two  other  detectives — 
also  French  from  Tunisia — moved  the  electrodes 
all  over  my  body — even  on  my  mouth,  my  anus, 
and  my  heart. 

One  of  them  remarked: 

“I  was  tortured  by  the  Nazis;  now  I  do  it 
myself.” 
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To  stop  me  from  crying  out,  one  of  the 
detectives  put  a  piece  of  wood  in  my  mouth  and 
then  a  sticky  handkerchief — one  that  had  been 
used — full  of  bits  of  tobacco. 

The  session  lasted  until  about  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  I  must  have  fainted  seven  or 
eight  times. 

Today  the  skin  on  the  inside  of  my  left  and 
right  calves  still  bears  scabs:  so  does  the  skin 
on  the  left  side  and  the  lower  portion  of  my 
left  leg,  in  the  area  called  technically  the  “antero 
posterior  iliacal  spine”;  there  are  also  scabs 
on  the  exposed  part  of  the  anus,  on  my  genitals, 
on  my  left  breast,  on  the  interior  surface  on 
my  two  forefingers.  The  entire  lumbar  area  is 
painful;  my  thumb  is  completely  numb. 

I  had  not  talked. 

Later  I  was  taken  to  one  of  the  rooms  on 

the  ground  floor.  There  I  found  B _  lying 

on  the  floor  and  groaning.  The  guards  were 
ordered  to  give  us  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  and 
not  to  let  us  sleep.  They  took  me  away  for  an¬ 
other  interrogation.  During  all  this  coming  and 
going,  I  was  able  to  glimpse  the  faces  of  friends 
surrounded  by  guards. 

Early  Sunday  morning  the  detectives,  in¬ 
cluding  the  two  Tunisians,  came  for  me  again. 
They  took  me  back  to  what  they  called  “the 
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laboratory”  and  put  me  “on  the  spit”  again 
until  that  evening. 

I  think  I  passed  out  about  ten  times,  but  I 
did  not  talk. 

That  evening  I  was  thrown  naked  into  a  cell 
on  the  second  story.  The  guard  had  the  same 
orders  as  the  one  of  the  day  before.  Before 
leaving,  the  policeman  who  looked  like  a  bull¬ 
dog  said: 

“At  night  you  can  think  clearly.  Think  it 
over — we’re  not  finished  with  you  yet.  We  have 
doctors  who  can  make  you  last.” 

Monday  morning  two  other  inspectors  came 
to  see  me  in  my  new  cell.  They  were  from  the 
metropolitan  police.  I  listened  with  some  sur¬ 
prise  to  what  they  were  saying. 

“Have  you  ever  seen  anything  like  that?” 

“It’s  horrible.” 

“What  does  it  feel  like?”  (He  was  addressing 
me.) 

I  didn’t  answer.  Then  they  carried  on  an 
obscene  and  sadistic  commentary  on  my  body 
and  I  realized  that  they’d  been  making  fun  of 
me  all  the  time. 

“Where  do  you  live?”  they  asked. 

I  didn’t  answer  that  question  or  the  follow¬ 
ing  ones,  which  concerned  my  keys  and  my 
clandestine  activities. 
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“You’re  fools,”  one  of  them  said.  “Do  you 
think  this  is  amusing  for  us?” 

“I’m  not  here  to  amuse  you.” 

One  inspector  sat  down  on  a  chair  and  the 
other  left.  He  came  back  with  a  little  man  with 
brown  hair,  light  spectacles,  and  a  thin  voice, 
who  told  me  he  was  deputy-director  of  the 
second  section.  He  said  to  the  inspectors: 

“Gentlemen,  don’t  be  sentimental  about 
these  cowards.” 

Then:  “Did  he  give  you  his  address?  No? 
Then  I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
strip  him  down  again.” 

They  took  off  my  clothes  and  placed  my  legs 
and  thighs  on  a  table;  the  upper  part  of  my 
body  bent  over  the  end  of  the  table  and  my 
shoulders  and  head  touched  the  ground.  They 
put  my  head  between  the  legs  of  a  chair,  under¬ 
neath  the  bars;  while  his  assistants  held  my 
hands,  the  chief  inspector  twisted  my  dorsal 
and  trapezoid  muscles. 

I  continued  to  keep  silent. 

Then  they  made  me  kneel  down  and  went 
off  to  eat,  leaving  the  guard  with  the  usual 
instructions.  When  they  came  back  three  hours 
later,  the  deputy  director  began  the  “question¬ 
ing,”  while  the  inspectors,  who  had  taken  off 
their  rings,  kept  on  hitting  me  with  scarcely 
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any  let-up  at  all. 

When  I  wouldn’t  talk,  they  tied  me  again 
to  the  table,  naked,  my  arms  and  legs  spread 
apart,  and  their  chief  beat  me  all  over  the  body, 
especially  in  the  stomach. 

Sometimes  he  would  light  a  cigarette,  blow 
smoke  in  my  nose,  then  put  out  the  cigarette 
and  go  on  hitting  me. 

Finally  I  fainted. 

When  I  came  to,  I  found  that  they  had 
untied  me.  I  was  lying  naked  on  the  ground,  the 
taste  of  tobacco  in  my  throat  and  my  stomach 
burning.  The  deputy-director  ordered  me  to 
kneel  down  and  then,  as  I  bowed  my  head,  he 
gave  me  a  kick  which  knocked  me  over,  my 
mouth  half  open.  An  inspector  shoved  a  wet 
shoe  in  front  of  my  lips.  He  said: 

“I’ve  just  come  from  the  latrine — I’ll  give 
you  a  taste  of  French  shit.” 

Then  I  was  carried  down  the  corridor,  still 
naked.  I  was  given  a  chair  to  sit  on  and  the 
guard  received  the  same  instructions  for  the 
night. 

Tuesday,  at  ahout  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  I 
was  carried  into  a  room  on  the  second  floor, 
where  M.  Wybot  waited  for  me,  flanked  by  the 
deputy  director  and  all  the  detectives  who  had 
“questioned”  me. 
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“Do  you  recognize  them?”  he  asked,  point¬ 
ing  to  them  one  by  one.  “They  are  going  to 
take  you  back  and  give  you  some  treatment 
unless  you  talk.  You  have  until  noon.” 

Some  of  them  started  to  move  toward  me, 
but  the  Director  smiled  and  said: 

“I  think  it’s  better  that  we  entrust  him  to 
the  care  of  his  North-African  brother.” 

He  pointed  to  the  detective  with  the  bull-dog 
face.  The  detective  smiled  at  his  boss. 

The  rest  left  and  I  was  alone  with  my 
“North-African  brother.”  He  sat  down  facing 
me.  For  nearly  an  hour  he  sat  there  without 
moving,  staring  straight  at  me. 

I  had  time  to  study  his  face  in  detail.  The 
greasy  skin,  the  blackheads  on  his  nose,  the 
brown  eyes  shot  with  blood,  the  white  dandruff 
at  the  roots  of  his  close-clipped  hair,  the  stained 
teeth.  I  found  it  rather  comforting  that  he  was 
so  ugly  and  so  dirty. 

Then  his  two  metropolitan  colleagues  came 
back  and  each  took  his  turn  at  “questioning 
me”  with  his  fists.  I  continued  to  say  nothing. 
I  was  extremely  weak.  It  was  my  fourth  day 
without  sleep  or  food. 

From  time  to  time  I  fainted.  Then  they 
would  revive  me  by  sprinkling  me  with  water, 
slapping  me  or  hitting  me  with  my  wet  shirt. 
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At  about  eight  o’clock  another  “Tunisian” 
arrived — this  one  was  bald.  He  spread  out  a 
huge  hand  adorned  with  a  wedding  ring  on  the 
table  and  said: 

“Look  at  my  hand.” 

He  moistened  his  finger  with  saliva,  labor¬ 
iously  took  off  his  ring  and  displayed  his  hand 
again. 

“This  is  for  you,”  he  said. 

I  closed  my  eyes.  He  began  to  slap  my  face. 

I  was  so  exhausted  that  I  fell  down  every 
time  he  hit  me.  At  first,  this  appeared  to  amuse 
them  very  much.  Then  less  so. 

The  “Tunisian”  said  to  me  threateningly: 

“The  chief  wants  you  to  talk.  We  have  doc¬ 
tors  here  who  can  wake  up  the  dead.” 

Then  he  left.  The  other  carried  me  to  the 
infirmary,  where  a  nurse  put  me  to  bed.  She 
was  a  tall,  dark  and  dried-up  woman  between 
forty  and  fifty. 

As  she  moved  her  hands  over  my  body,  I 
heard  her  murmuring,  “Poor  fellow.”  Then 
after  she  had  propped  up  my  back  with  a  bol¬ 
ster,  she  sat  down  next  to  me,  took  my  head  in 
her  hands  and  spoke  to  me  in  a  soft  voice. 

“You’re  young  .  .  .  Talk.  Otherwise,  you’ll 
be  killed.  It’s  not  worth  it.  The  F.L.N.  is  finished 
and  what  you  say  doesn’t  matter.  You’d  do 
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better  to  talk.  You  should  realize  that  they  know 
about  your  activities  .  .  .  the  others  have  already 
talked.  If  you  want  to  live,  mon  petit,  you’d 
better  talk.” 

I  didn’t  say  anything.  She  passed  her  hand 
behind  my  back  and  said: 

“ Mon  pauvre  petit,  what  a  state  you’re  in.” 

Then  she  abruptly  called  over  the  two  guards 
at  the  door  (who  came  from  Blida).  They  held 
me  in  a  sitting  position  on  the  bed,  without  her 
saying  anything  to  them —  I  didn’t  realize  that 
at  the  time — and  she  made  me  drink  two  large 
glasses  of  a  sugary  liquid. 

Time  passed. 

I  saw  that  the  two  guards  were  back  at  their 
post.  The  nurse  took  my  pulse  and  looked  at 
me  as  a  nurse  looks  at  a  patient.  I  felt  a  little 
better.  The  warmth  was  returning  to  my  face. 
The  nurse  got  up  and  went  to  the  telephone.  I 
heard  her  say, 

“Come  and  pick  up  your  baggage.  He’s  come 
to.  I’m  going  to  get  some  sleep.” 

It  must  have  been  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  The  bull-dog  came  to  get  me  and  took 
me  back  to  the  room  on  the  second  floor.  As  on 
the  day  before,  all  those  who  had  questioned 
me  were  standing  around  M.  Wybot.  He  said 
to  me: 
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“You  think  we’re  going  to  let  you  go?  You’re 
wrong.” 

I  said  nothing.  The  detective  smiled.  Then 
M.  Wybot  said  to  me: 

“Do  you  like  to  make  love?” 

I  didn’t  say  anything. 

“The  gentleman  is  a  Don  Juan,”  he  mur¬ 
mured. 

For  a  moment  I  was  afraid  that  they  had 
arrested  some  girl  whom  I  knew,  but  M.  Wybot 
only  showed  me  a  dance-hall  ticket  they’d  found 
in  my  coat  pocket.  The  ticket  had  a  red  mark 
on  it,  from  lipstick  or  a  red  pencil. 

“What  do  you  live  on?” 

“On  nothing.” 

M.  Wybot  set  his  jaw.  One  of  the  guards 
slapped  me. 

The  bulldog  opened  my  coat.  He  couldn’t 
find  a  tailor’s  label  on  the  inner  left  hand 
pocket — I  had  bought  it  second  hand. 

“Where  is  the  label?” 

I  didn’t  answer.  The  guard  slapped  me  again. 
Then  M.  Wybot  said  to  me: 

“Do  you  know  the  communal  students’  hostel 
at  Faidherbe-Chaligny?” 

He  emphasized  ironically  the  word  “com¬ 
munal.” 

This  was  where  I  lived.  I  stayed  silent. 
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“Stop  acting  like  an  idiot,”  he  said,  “and 
tell  me  why  you  aren’t  listed  in  the  register  of 
the  hostel.” 

I  answered  back  immediately: 

“Because  I’m  a  rebel.” 

“Not  only  that,  but  you’re  afraid  of  serving 
in  the  army.” 

“In  the  French  army,  yes.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  left  the  room. 
It  must  have  been  midnight.  The  bull-dog  led 
me  down  the  corridor  and  made  me  sit  in  a 
chair.  I  stayed  there  until  the  next  day  at  eight 
o’clock;  the  inspectors  would  joke  about  me 
when  they  passed  by.  My  brothers  who  were 
being  brought  in  for  questioning  looked  at  me 
silently  when  they  passed.  Night  was  falling.  A 
detective  told  me  to  get  up.  The  two  metropoli¬ 
tan  police  and  the  bull-dog,  in  a  hat  and  rain¬ 
coat,  came  for  me  and  put  me  into  a  Peugeot  403 
in  the  courtyard. 

I  sat  in  the  back,  between  the  two  “French¬ 
men”;  the  “Tunisian”  got  in  front  with  the 
driver.  We  passed  by  the  Madelaine,  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde.  The  car  crossed  the  Seine.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  lit  up.  I  saw  people 
going  in  and  coming  out. 

The  “Tunisian”  had  the  car  stop  and  said  to 

me: 
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“Look  at  it.  We  should  leave  you  in  there  to 
show  you  how  it’s  changed.  Now  there  is  Order.” 

When  I  didn’t  answer,  he  went  on  talking, 
pretending  to  address  his  comrades. 

“The  priests,  the  lawyers,  the  Jews,  the 
Communists — they’re  what  ruined  us.  For  them 
France  was  always  wrong.  Now  France  will 
always  be  right.” 

Then  he  turned  toward  me. 

“You  may  not  like  it,  but  that’s  the  way  it  is. 
You’re  one  of  a  race  I  hate,  like  the  Negroes. 
Now  you  are  going  to  see  what  France  is  really 
made  of — you’re  just  a  bunch  of  slaves.  We 
taught  you  how  to  shit  in  a  hole.  A  good  flogging 
is  the  only  way  to  deal  with  you.” 

I  said  nothing. 

“That’s  it,  laugh.  I  know,  I’m  only  a  cop 
and  you’re  an  intellectual.  That  was  all  right 
yesterday;  but  today  I’m  the  one  who’s  giving 
orders.  The  reign  of  the  cops  is  starting.” 

Then  he  told  the  driver  to  take  us  to  119 
Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  the  communal  students’ 
hostel.  We  went  in.  The  corridors  were  empty 
but  light  filtered  under  the  doors  of  the  rooms. 
Behind  each  door  I  imagined  a  friend  sitting  at 
his  table,  eating  or  working.  I  could  have 
shouted  out — but  what  good  would  that  have 
done? 
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We  reached  my  room  without  making  any 
noise.  The  police  had  already  emptied  the  closet 
and  drawers — everything  lay  heaped  in  a  pile 
on  the  floor.  They  turned  over  my  linen  as  if 
they  hoped  to  find  papers  that  the  others  hadn’t 
seen.  We  left  as  silently  as  we  had  come. 

On  the  way  back,  the  car  passed  in  front  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  bull-dog  recognized  one 
of  his  friends  strolling  on  the  sidewalk.  The 
bull-dog  introduced  me  as  the  “minister  of  rats.” 
The  other  laughed  and  said: 

“He’s  not  pretty.” 

The  bulldog  laughed  too. 

“You’re  right.  They’re  a  filthy  race.” 

The  other  said:  “Now  that  we’re  in  power, 
we  should  kill  them  all.  The  dirty  Americans 
and  the  Russians  and  the  Wogs  aren’t  going  to 
order  us  around  any  more.” 

The  conversation  went  on  like  this  for  five 
minutes;  then  the  car  drove  down  the  rue  des 
Saussaies. 

When  we  returned  I  was  put  back  in  the 
corridor;  the  guard  still  had  the  same  orders  as 
before.  I  remained  sitting  there  until  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  next  day. 

On  Thursday  evening,  two  inspectors 
brought  Belhadj  to  me  and  he  pointed  me  nut 
as  a  university  leader.  This  was  not  the  case. 
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I  thought  that,  having  decided  to  talk,  he 
had  decided  to  lie  at  the  same  time.  I  had  come 
to  the  end  of  my  strength  and  I  said  only: 

“I  won’t  talk,  let  me  sleep.” 

But  Belhadj  insisted: 

“Admit  that  you  wrote  the  articles  for  the 
university  section,  at  the  request  of  Ait  Chalal.” 

His  voice  was  that  of  a  friend,  not  of  a 
coward.  I  looked  him  in  the  face.  He  did  not 
lower  his  eyes;  on  the  contrary  he  smiled  at  me 
with  great  friendliness  and  said  to  me  softly, 
in  Arabic: 

“It  is  an  order.” 

A  written  statement  was  ready:  I  had  been 
placed  in  the  University  Section  by  Ait  Chalal, 
president  of  the  U.G.E.M.A.  :  my  job  was  to 
write  the  articles.  I  signed. 

That  very  night  I  was  taken  to  the  Prefect 
of  Police.  Friday  morning  I  was  brought  before 
the  examining  magistrate. 

Moussa  Khebaili 

26  years  old 

student  (School  of  Public  Works) 
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I  WAS  ARRESTED  ON  DECEMBER  2, 
1958,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  home  of  my  friend 
Naoui,  146  rue  Montmartre.  The  inspectors  of 
the  D.S.T.  had  arrested  him  on  November  28 
and  seized  the  records  of  the  Red  Crescent.  He 
lived  alone — no  one  had  given  the  alarm. 

Before  I  fell  into  the  trap  at  his  house  the 
police  already  knew  from  the  records  who  I 
was  and  had  time  to  study  all  the  documents 
concerning  my  activities: 

—  a  list  of  prisoners  and  their  dependents. 

—  the  accounts  of  the  aid  distributed,  with¬ 
out  discrimination,  to  Moslem  prisoners  (20 
million  francs  in  the  Paris  area  in  November). 

—  an  appeal  for  winter  clothing  for  the 
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children  of  prisoners. 

—  the  accounts  of  payments  made  to  reim¬ 
burse  students  for  the  cost  of  text-books. 

—  an  appeal  for  gifts  of  warm  clothing  for 
those  sentenced  to  death. 

—  a  draft  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  “The  Hunt 
for  Faces”  which  describes  aggressive  acts  by 
the  police,  not  only  against  Algerians,  but  also 
against  Tunisians,  Moroccans,  Italians,  Greeks, 
and  Portuguese. 

—  the  draft  of  a  protest  against  the  mass 
killing  of  the  civilian  population  of  Algeria. 

—  finally,  the  outline  for  a  pamphlet  on 
torture,  with  precise  evidence  and  medical 
documentation. 

As  soon  as  I  rang  the  doorbell,  three  police 
inspectors  opened  the  door  and  put  handcuffs 
on  me. 

“That’s  him,”  said  one  of  them  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  command.  Looking  straight  at 
me,  he  said,  “It’s  in  your  interest  to  talk.  That’s 
my  free  advice  to  you.” 

“If  I  want  to,”  I  replied — “and  I  warn  you 
that  I  have  a  good  memory.” 

The  other  inspector  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said,  “We  don’t  give  a  damn  for  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Safeguards.  When  there’s  a  complaint 
against  us,  the  boss  gives  us  a  promotion.” 
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Another  inspector  said:  “Tell  them  [the 
Commission]  to  come  to  us  and  they’ll  be  hung 
on  the  spit  like  everyone  else.” 

I  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  go  on  talking, 
and  kept  quiet.  The  inspectors  sat  on  the  bed 
and  the  two  chairs,  leaving  me  standing.  A  few 
minutes  later,  four  more  inspectors  knocked  on 
the  door.  They  led  me  out  to  a  car  which  drove 
directly  to  the  rue  des  Saussaies. 

Crossing  a  hall  full  of  inspectors,  I  was  led 
into  a  room  where  Commissioner  Bigorre  took 
charge.  Twenty  policemen  were  in  the  room. 

“We  know  who  you  are,”  Bigorre  informed 
me,  taking  off  my  handcuffs. 

One  of  the  inspectors  called: 

“Bonjour,  Pascal.” 

I  heard: 

“We’ll  make  you  piss  blood.” 

“Wè’ll  put  you  onto  the  spit.” 

“We  give  orders  to  everyone  here,  even  to 
the  judge.” 

“If  you’re  torn  up  too  much,  you’ll  be 
thrown  into  the  river  with  a  sign  saying,  ‘Traitor 
to  the  F.L.N.’  ” 

“But  if  you  talk,  you’ll  be  given  a  leftist 
attorney  .  .  .  and  everything  will  be  arranged.” 

I  suppose  that  this  comedy  was  intended  to 
put  me  “in  condition”  before  the  arrival  of  the 
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“specialists.”  My  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
the  voice  of  the  Commissioner. 

“You’ll  have  to  decide  right  now — not  when 
your  friends  have  all  gotten  away.” 

I  thought:  “If  only  I — I  also — have  the 
strength  to  keep  silent.” 

The  inspectors  blindfolded  me  with  my 
handkerchief  and  handcuffed  me  again.  I  heard 
the  Commissioner  say  in  a  voice  that  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  overheard — “Don’t  forget.  If  he 
dies,  the  sign  on  his  back  and  a  stone  tied  to 
his  feet.” 

We  went  downstairs  into  the  court  and  got 
into  a  car  which  drove  off  immediately.  It  must 
have  been  noon.  I  guessed  from  the  silence  at 
one  moment  that  we  were  leaving  Paris  and 
driving  through  a  forest  or  the  countryside. 
After  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  car  stopped 
and  I  was  taken  out,  still  blindfolded.  I  crossed 
a  paved  courtyard  and  walked  up  five  floors. 
My  blindfold  was  taken  off.  I  was  in  a  bare 
room;  the  only  window  was  barred.  I  saw  sev¬ 
eral  chairs,  two  tables,  a  coal  stove,  shabby 
walls.  I  was  made  to  sit  on  a  chair,  head  turned 
toward  the  wall.  The  police  left  the  room,  ex¬ 
cept  for  an  inspector. 

“They  know  that  you  are  Pascal,”  he  said 
to  me  in  Arabic,  “so  you  have  every  reason  to 
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talk.  Otherwise  they’ll  cut  you  to  pieces.  Believe 
me.  I’m  your  brother.” 

He  begged  me  to  avoid  needless  torture: 

“What  good  does  it  do  for  you  to  refuse, 
since  they  know  everything?  De  Gaulle  is  going 
to  make  peace — this  isn’t  the  time  to  kill  your¬ 
self;  it  would  be  stupid.” 

Probably  my  silence  seemed  promising  to 
him;  he  proposed  that  he  go  ahead  with  my 
interrogation  himself;  as  soon  as  I  had  answered 
he  would  take  me  before  the  magistrate,  “his 
friend  Batigne.” 

Acting  on  these  words,  he  went  quickly  to 
the  door  of  the  office  and  double-locked  it. 
“This  way,”  he  said  in  French,  “they  won’t 
interfere  with  us  any  more.” 

Then  the  questioning  started — on  my  “rela¬ 
tions”  with  the  Church,  Gerlier,  Carteron, 
Cardinal  Liénert,  the  International  Red  Cross, 
the  League  for  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  law'yers, 
especially  those  the  Algerian  prisoners  had 
singled  out  as  the  most  devoted. 

“All  their  conversations  with  their  clients 
are  recorded.  They’re  asses.  So  tell  what  we 
know  already  and  you’ll  save  your  skin.  You 
understand?” 

I  didn’t  answer.  Patiently  he  lit  a  cigarette. 
I  was  glad  of  this  respite.  I  had  heard  that 
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electric  torture  caused  impotence  and  I  was 
comforted  by  the  thought  that  I  already  had  a 
child.  The  policeman  made  liis  proposition 
again.  I  said  “No.” 

“You’ve  asked  for  it,”  he  told  me,  going  to 
the  door.  He  came  back  with  ten  of  his  col¬ 
leagues. 

“What — you  gave  a  chair  to  this  salaud? 
Why  not  an  armchair?”  an  inspector  said.  He 
suddenly  pulled  out  my  chair  from  behind  and 
I  fell  on  my  back.  The  inspectors  crowded  round 
and  kicked  me  all  over  my  body.  I  believe  it’s 
what  they  call  “playing  football.” 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  stopped.  I 
got  up.  The  Arabic-speaking  inspector  came  in 
again  and  the  others  left.  He  brought  me  half 
a  glass  of  water.  My  nose  and  my  mouth  were 
bleeding.  I  drank  the  water  mixed  with  my 
blood.  He  wiped  my  face  with  his  handkerchief 
and  solicitously  gave  some  more  advice. 

“You’d  better  talk  right  away — the  others 
can’t  waste  all  their  time  waiting  for  me.” 

If  I  don’t  have  the  strength  to  hold  out  until 
the  end,  I  thought,  I’ve  already  gained  enough 

time.  M _ ,  whom  I  was  supposed  to  meet  at 

noon,  will  surely  have  given  the  alert. 

Wearying,  the  inspector  called  his  colleagues 
back  in  and  left  the  room. 
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The  others  ordered  me  to  undress;  since  I 
wasn’t  fast  enough  for  them,  they  emphasized 
the  command  with  more  punching  and  kicking. 

In  the  meantime,  two  policemen  had  entered, 
carrying  the  electric  dynamo,  called  “Gégène.” 
As  soon  as  I  was  completely  naked,  they  blind¬ 
folded  me  once  more,  made  me  squat  down,  tied 
my  wrists  to  my  ankles,  and  then  passed  a  metal 
bar  behind  my  knees.  In  that  position  there  was 
nothing  to  hold  onto  and  I  was  entirely  defense¬ 
less.  I  was  raised  and  suspended  in  the  air,  head 
down,  each  end  of  the  bar  resting  on  a  table. 

They  pointed  out  with  appropriate  filth  the 
indecency  of  my  position.  Then  two  of  them 
wound  an  electric  wire  around  the  fingers  of 
my  hand  and  my  right  foot. 

“We’re  going  to  test  your  blood  pressure 
before  we  bugger  you,”  one  said  to  me  when 
all  the  preparations  were  finished.  “But  before 
that  we’ll  drink  to  your  health.” 

I  heard  them  leaving  the  room — an  inter¬ 
mission,  a  delay  obviously  designed  to  make  me 
more  apprehensive.  In  the  silence  that  sur¬ 
rounded  me  I  supposed  that  I  was  alone  and  I 
tried,  by  moving  my  hips,  to  move  along  the  bar 
toward  one  of  the  tables,  but  it  was  useless.  I 
tried  to  slip  off  the  blindfold  by  shaking  my 
head,  but  it  was  hopeless.  Wasted  effort.  Sudden- 
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ly  I  felt  that  someone  was  in  the  room,  and  then 
a  hand  touched  my  face.  It  was  the  specialist  in 
psychological  investigation  who  had  returned. 

“Talk.  Talk  fast  and  I’ll  detach  you  in  five 
minutes.  What  interests  the  chief  are  your  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  lawyers  and  the  priest.  Whether 
they  took  place  or  not,  you  see  what’s  expected 
of  you.  Talk.  What  do  they  mean  to  you,  the 
priests  and  the  lawyers!” 

He  added  in  French: 

“Get  going  —  for  God’s  sake  - —  here  they 
come.” 

I  heard  him  going  quickly  toward  the  door, 
calling  to  them.  “Voila.  Voila.” 

Then  he  came  back  to  me  and  begged  me  a 
last  time  to  answer.  I  didn’t  even  hear  any 
longer.  I  was  resigned  to  the  worst.  Pie  moved 
away  and  the  others  came  in. 

“Well?” 

“Nothing  doing.” 

The  session  starts.  One  of  the  policemen 
has  to  operate  “Gégène.”  I  hear  a  faint  grinding 
sound  from  time  to  time.  Another  passes  the 
electrodes  over  my  hody,  lingering  at  the  request 
of  the  others  on  my  sexual  organs.  From  time 
to  time  he  stops,  while  I’m  sponged  with  water 
in  order.  I’m  told,  “to  leave  no  traces  and  in¬ 
crease  the  pain.” 
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To  stop  me  from  crying  out,  the  police  have 
stuffed  a  rag  in  my  mouth.  At  one  point  I 
thought  that  water  was  being  poured  on  my 
face  but  laughter  from  the  police  made  me 
understand  that  one  of  them  was  urinating  on 
me.  The  vibrations  run  through  my  whole  body. 
I  have  the  impression  that  the  metal  bar  is 
cutting  through  my  legs,  that  they  are  going  to 
fall  piece  by  piece.  I  can  neither  move  nor  cry 
out.  I  can  only  tremble  continually. 

They  went  on  this  way  for  an  hour  or  two. 
I  can’t  say  exactly. 

I  was  then  taken  off  the  bar  and  my  guards 
started  their  football  again,  perhaps  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  hour.  Then  they  led  me,  still  naked  and 
blindfolded,  into  a  neighboring  room  on  the 
same  floor.  I  heard:  “We’ll  have  to  kill  him, 
the  bastard.” 

They  then  laid  me  on  a  bench,  flat  on  my 
stomach,  head  extending  into  the  air,  and  tied 
my  arms  against  my  body  with  cords.  Again  the 
same  question,  which  I  refused  to  answer.  By 
tilting  the  bench  very  slowly,  they  dipped  my 
head  into  a  basin  filled  with  stinking  liquid — 
dirty  water  and  urine,  probably.  I  was  aware 
of  the  gurgling  liquid  reaching  my  mouth,  then 
of  a  dull  rumbling  in  my  ears  and  a  tingling 
sensation  in  my  nose. 
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“You  asked  for  a  drink — take  all  you  want.” 

The  first  time  I  did  drink,  trying  to  appease 
an  insupportable  thirst.  I  wanted  to  vomit 
immediately. 

“He’s  puking,  the  salaud .” 

And  my  head  was  pushed  back  into  the 
basin.  .  .  . 

From  time  to  time  one  of  them  would  sit  on 
my  back  and  bear  down  on  my  thighs.  I  could 
hear  the  water  that  I  threw  up  fall  back  into 
the  basin.  Then  the  torture  would  continue. 

“He’s  tough,  the  salaud .” 

Then  they  untied  me,  took  off  my  blindfold 
and  ordered  me  to  get  dressed.  I  had  time  to 
look  at  them  all.  One  was  tall,  very  strong,  with 
curly  black  hair,  thinning  at  the  temples;  an¬ 
other  was  middle  size  with  puffy  cheeks  and 
glasses;  another  was  also  tall  but  with  a  light 
complexion  and  greying  hair;  another,  about 
forty-five  and  with  a  very  round  face,  wore  dark 
glasses  and  a  fancy  hat. 

They  handcuffed  me  again  and  we  went 
down  to  the  courtyard;  they  put  me  into  a  car, 
blindfolded  me,  and  the  car  drove  off.  We  spent 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  traveling  on  streets  with 
village  noises,  then  again  there  was  silence.  They 
took  off  the  blindfold  as  we  crossed  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  It  was  night.  At  the  headquarters  on 
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the  rue  des  Saussaies,  police  officers  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  me  and  led  me  directly  into  a  room. 

With  my  blindfold  off  I  saw  some  fifteen 
police  inspectors  gathered  around  M.  Wybot. 
I  recognized  him  from  a  photo  in  Jours  de 
France  after  the  arrests  on  the  rue  de  Sampaix. 

Once  again  I  was  asked  the  same  questions 
by  an  inspector;  he  slapped  me  when  I  didn’t 
answer.  After  three-quarters  of  an  hour  M. 
Wybot  ordered  them  to  take  me  to  the  basement. 
It  was  exactly  12:30  a.m. — as  shown  by  the 
register  where  I  am  listed  under  the  name  of 
Nelili  Ali. 

I  passed  the  night  in  my  cell.  At  seven  in 
the  morning  they  woke  me  and  took  me  to 
M.  Bigorre’s  office.  He  had  before  him  all  the 
documents  on  my  case.  My  torturers  of  the  day 
before  were  with  him,  including  the  inspector 
who  spoke  Arabic.  I’d  had  no  chance  to  eat 
since  the  day  before;  I  had  perspired  all  night 
and  my  clothes,  covered  with  vomit,  stuck  to 
my  skin. 

M.  Bigorre  didn’t  try  to  make  me  accuse 
anyone  and  limited  his  questions  to  the  items 
in  my  dossier.  He  kept  at  it  until  that  night 
without  giving  me  anything  to  eat.  When  he 
left,  I  remained  under  guard.  It  wasn’t  until 
midnight  that  I  managed  to  buy  several  yogurts 
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— at  a  high  price — from  the  guards. 

The  same  routine  was  followed  the  next  day 
and  then  each  day  until  the  11th  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth,  I  passed  in  a  corridor 
Mme.  Pelletier,  the  wife  of  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  who  probably  had  come  to  visit  M.  Wybot. 
On  December  11  at  eleven  o’clock,  my  state  of 
health  was  such  that  the  judge  ordered  that  an 
inspector  take  me  to  the  doctor  at  the  ministry. 
When  I  saw  the  doctor,  he  requested  by  tele¬ 
phone  in  my  presence  that  I  be  hospitalized; 
he  gave  a  medical  certificate  to  the  police  with 
me. 

I  was  taken  back  to  the  cell  at  one  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  next  day,  at  about  nine 
o’clock,  I  was  taken  to  see  the  Commissioner. 
He  read  me  my  “confession”: 

“When  the  U.G.E.M.A.*  was  dissolved,  we 
destroyed  our  records. 

“Omar  is  still  living.  There  were  rumors 
that  he  had  left,  either  for  Morocco,  Tunisia, 
or  Germany.  Yes,  I  once  saw  him  but  never 
spoke  to  him. 

“I  would  arrange  my  meetings  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  in 
the  squares. 

*  Union  generale  des  étudiants  musulmans  algé¬ 
riens. 
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“The  Wilayas**  are  not  marked  off  in  a  very 
precise  manner. 

“The  Parisian  area  must  include  several 
Wilayas. 

“I  worked  with  Mohammed:  height  about 
five  foot  three,  thin  build,  brown  hair,  razor 
scars,  sometimes  wears  glasses. 

“The  S.O.  (Special  Organization)  is  unfa¬ 
miliar  to  me.  I  know  nothing  about  its  activities. 

“The  Seine  divides  two  Wilayas.”  (I  thought 
of  the  ultra-nationalist  slogan:  “The  Mediter¬ 
ranean  divides  France.”) 

“I  think  that  the  Wilaya  of  North  Paris  has 
its  headquarters  in  Paris,  since  its  territory  is 
the  north  part  of  Paris. 

“The  Wilaya  of  Central  Paris  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  southern  part  of  Paris. 

“I  took  the  street  which  runs  perpendicular 
to  the  station,  then  I  went  down  a  broad  avenue 
to  the  left,  then  I  took  the  second  or  third  street 
to  the  right.  I  didn’t  remember  if  there  was  an 
elevator,  I  no  longer  remember  the  name  of 
the  woman.” 

I  couldn’t  help  laughing.  The  Commissioner 
slapped  me  and  said,  “I  know  very  well  that 

**“Wilaya”  is  a  term  used  to  describe  the  geo¬ 
graphical  units,  or  districts,  into  which  the  F.L.N. 
organization  is  divided. 
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it’s  a  tissue  of  lies — you  couldn’t  repeat  it  your¬ 
self  if  you  tried.” 

“Then  why  have  you  put  it  down?” 

“To  prove  that  you  talked.” 

“That’s  made  you  waste  ten  days.” 

I  understood  then  that  they  couldn’t  keep  me 
any  longer,  that  outside  my  brethren  were  work¬ 
ing  in  my  behalf.  The  police  had  been  shown  that 
we  have  not  weakened.  All  this  exhilarated  me. 

The  Commissioner  threw  me  into  the  cor¬ 
ridor. 

“Get  out  of  here,”  he  said. 

The  next  day  at  eleven  I  was  transferred 
to  a  central  police  station.  For  a  half-hour  they 
took  my  physical  measurements,  while  I  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  threats  and  mockery  of  the  police. 

“Cripple.” 

“We’ll  soften  you  up.” 

“We’ll  put  the  electricity  on  your  testicles.” 
(They  apparently  ignored  the  fact  that  it  had 
already  been  put  there!) 

“Bourguiba  will  look  after  you.” 

At  three  o’clock  I  was  presented,  handcuffed, 
to  M.  Batigne,  the  magistrate.  He  looked  at  my 
twelve-day-old  beard,  my  swollen  face,  the  scabs 
on  my  neck — and  said  simply: 

“You  are  accused  of  attacking  the  security 
of  the  state  and  of  reconstituting  a  dissolved 
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organization.  You  will  be  held  in  the  prison  at 
Fresnes.” 

I  looked  at  him  for  a  long  time,  without  a 
word. 

“What  do  you  want?”  he  said. 

I  did  not  answer. 

Then  he  said  to  the  guards:  “Take  him 
away.  .  .  .” 

I  see  passing  before  me  for  the  thousandth 
time  the  images  of  a  film  in  which  the  actors 
and  the  victims  were  my  best  friends. 

It  was  the  10th  of  May,  1945,  in  Kerrat,  my 
native  village.  Hanouz  Arab  was  a  medical  assis¬ 
tant  who  was  much  criticized  for  being  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  a  local  Association  for  culture  and  good 
works — he  was  brought  with  his  three  children 
(the  youngest  was  my  age)  to  the  house  of  the 
leading  French  settler  in  my  village.  There,  in  the 
village  square,  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
European  population,  women  and  children  in¬ 
cluded,  the  Hanouz  family  was  tortured  for 
several  hours  by  the  Foreign  Legionnaires. 

That  evening,  when  they  could  no  longer 
move,  but  still  breathed,  the  soldiers  forced  the 
Moslems  to  file  past  the  four  bodies  which  lay 
with  their  faces  to  the  sun.  Then  the  soldiers 
carried  them  to  a  bridge  three  kilometres  away 
and  threw  them  from  a  height  of  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  feet  into  the  river.  Since  then,  the 
people  of  my  village  call  this  bridge,  “the  bridge 
of  Hanouz.” 

Several  months  later  several  friends,  includ¬ 
ing  myself,  were  able  to  recover  the  bones  of 
M.  Hanouz  and  his  sons.  I  left  my  village  the 
next  day,  and  only  returned  in  1952. 

Since  1954  these  methods  have  become  wide¬ 
spread.  At  the  Prefecture  at  Lambert  I  saw  one  of 
my  compatriots  whose  hands  had  been  reduced  to 
the  thumb  and  little  finger,  the  other  fingers 
having  been  torn  off  with  pliers  during  an  “inter¬ 
rogation.”  The  soldiers  derisively  called  him  “the 
crab.”  The  Senior  Prefect  told  us  that  he  should 
consider  himself  lucky  to  be  alive  at  all. 

I  have  learned  that  since  my  arrest  my  three 
uncles  have  been  shot. 

My  torture  is  nothing  compared  with  that  of 
my  brothers  and  sisters  in  Algeria — burned 
alive,  mutilated,  humiliated,  violated,  impaled 
and  cut  to  pieces.  But  the  voice  of  my  brethren  no 
longer  reaches  France  itself,  and  the  only  reason 
I  give  this  evidence  is  that  I  hope  that  my  voice — 
weaker  than  theirs  no  doubt,  but  nearer — will 
have  a  better  chance  of  being  heard. 

Bechir  Boumaza 
31  years  old 
salesman 
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I  SAW  BOUMAZA  IN  THE  WASHROOMS 
of  the  cellars  of  the  D.S.T.  He  walked 
and  spoke  with  great  difficulty.  His 
face  was  ravaged  with  pain.  He  was  bent  over, 
nearly  broken  in  two,  and  held  his  stomach 
with  his  hands. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  I  asked  him. 

“I’ve  had  terrible  torture,”  he  said.  “They 
made  me  drink  urine.” 

His  voice  was  strangled  and  I  couldn’t  find 
out  any  more — a  guard  came  and  interrupted 
us. 

During  the  night  I  could  hear  the  groans  of 
M.  Boumaza,  who  was  locked  in  the  cell  next 
to  mine. 

As  to  the  young  student,  Mustapha  Francis, 
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whom  I  knew,  I  also  saw  him  in  the  cellars  of 
the  D.S.T.  We  spoke  to  each  other  in  Arabic 
from  cell  to  cell.  He  told  me  that  the  police  had 
used  violence  on  him,  and  added: 

“They  promise  me  an  even  livelier  session 
tonight.” 

In  fact,  I  only  saw  Mustapha  Francis  again 
in  Fresnes  prison,  where  he  told  me  that,  after 
being  tortured  in  the  rue  des  Saussaies,  he  had 
been  sent  directly  to  the  Hotel  Dieu. 

I  met  M.  Khebaili  on  the  stairs  of  the  D.S.T. 
headquarters  in  the  rue  des  Saussaies  one  morn¬ 
ing  during  December,  1958,  when  I  was  being 
led  off  to  be  questioned.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
image  I  saw  then,  although  it  was  before  my 
eyes  no  longer  than  twenty  or  thirty  seconds. 
There  are  memories  which  remain  graven  on 
the  mind  and  it  is  possible  to  recall  them  at  any 
moment.  This  is  one  of  them.  As  I  was  climbing 
up  the  stairs,  M.  Khebaili  was  coming  down,  and 
he  was  moving  so  slowly  that  I  had  time  enough 
to  make  out  the  form — or  rather  the  formless¬ 
ness — of  his  face.  It  was  like  a  vast  wound  and 
only  his  eyes — protruding,  haggard  eyes —  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  was  the  face  of  a  human  being. 
Instead  of  lips,  there  were  two  large  and  gro¬ 
tesque  pieces  of  cracked  and  reddish  flesh;  in¬ 
stead  of  a  nose,  there  was  an  enormous  and 
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hideous  caricature  of  an  appendage,  swollen  in 
some  places,  crushed  in  others.  His  face  itself 
had  swelled  to  the  point  of  bursting  and  had  a 
nightmarish  appearance.  When  I  passed  him,  I 
could  guess  from  his  look  of  a  man  lost  in  space 
how  terribly  he  had  suffered. 

Ali  Hadj 
42  years  old 
journalist 


2 

I  WAS  ARRESTED  ON  NOVEMBER 

29th,  1958,  at  6:30  at  146  rue 
de  Montmartre  by  six  detec¬ 
tives,  who  took  me  to  the  Noailles  Barracks  at 
Versailles.  When  I  arrived  there  at  about  7:15, 
they  took  off  my  clothes  and  the  session  began. 
Three  inspectors  punched  me  in  the  stomach, 
chest,  shoulders,  kidneys  for  a  half  hour.  Then 
they  put  me  on  a  horizontal  bar  and  passed  an 
electric  current  through  it.  This  lasted  until  mid¬ 
night.  Every  half  hour  they  would  give  me  a 
ten  minute  intermission  to  get  back  my  strength. 
After  several  sessions  on  the  horizontal  bar,  I 
was  unable  to  stand.  At  midnight  they  took  me 
down  to  a  cellar  and  I  spent  the  night  there. 
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On  November  30th  I  was  questioned  inten¬ 
sively  by  a  number  of  inspectors,  as  many  as  six; 
they  asked  me  to  make  statements  about  the 
organizing  of  the  F.L.N.  and  all  its  leaders,  all 
the  while  calling  me  every  sort  of  dirty  name 
and  referring  to  my  “filthy  race.” 

On  the  first  of  December,  at  about  nine  in 
the  morning,  I  was  again  put  on  the  infamous 
horizontal  bar  I  have  just  described.  The  torture 
lasted  until  noon.  At  one  o’clock,  they  took  me 
to  the  D.S.T.  in  the  rue  des  Saussaies.  When 
I  arrived,  the  inspector  assigned  to  question  me 
punched  me  several  times  in  the  stomach.  The 
questioning  lasted  until  six  o’clock.  Towards 
eight  o’clock  they  again  took  me  back  to  Ver¬ 
sailles,  where  I  spent  the  night. 

On  December  2nd  at  six  o’clock  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  the  same  inspectors  put  me  on  the  hori¬ 
zontal  bar  for  the  third  time.  Among  them  was 

M.  R _ whose  name  I  knew  well — in  fact  he 

was  the  most  brutal  one.  The  torture  lasted  about 
two  hours.  Afterwards  they  beat  me  with  their 
fists  and  kicked  me,  not  to  mention  their  other 
methods:  twisting  my  muscles,  arms,  and  legs, 
even  sticking  their  fingers  up  my  behind. 

After  that  the  torture  was  over.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  3rd,  4th,  and  5th,  they  sent  me  for  question¬ 
ing.  Each  morning  they  took  me  to  the  D.S.T. 
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and  each  evening  they  brought  me  back  to  Ver¬ 
sailles.  On  the  evening  of  December  9th  they 
took  me  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  where  I 
stayed  until  the  evening  of  December  10th.  When 
I  came  before  the  judge  to  sign  the  warrant,  I 
emphatically  pointed  out  to  M.  Batigne  himself 
that  I  had  been  tortured.  But  he  would  not  take 
any  notice  of  my  declarations.  He  said: 

“We  all  know  that  old  song — you’re  all  the 
same.” 

Khider  Seghir 
25  years  old 
pharmaceutical  assistant 
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When  the  only  aim  is  to  extract 
information  from  a  person,  all  methods 
are  good  so  long  as  they  are  efficient. 
The  torturer  need  only  be  so  sure  of  his  power  that 
he  has  no  fear  of  becoming,  in  his  turn,  the  victim 
of  the  very  tortures  he  has  himself  invented. 

Once  the  experience  of  history  had  taught 
man  some  moderation,  he  invented  rules  which 
both  limited  his  power  in  victory  and  protected 
him  in  defeat.  Force  surrendered  a  part  of  its 
domain  to  the  rule  of  law. 

Very  strict  laws  were  promulgated  to  protect 
prisoners  of  war.  But  status  as  a  “belligerent”  is 
not  gained  simply  by  claiming  it.  Your  adversary 
must  also  find  it  to  his  interest  to  recognize  you 
as  one.  Thus  the  “rebel”  does  not  benefit  from 
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the  protections  of  international  law. 

But  does  lie  have,  at  least,  the  protections  of 
national  Common  Law? 

“If  there  exists  against  a  person  serious 
suspicion  of  a  crime  along  with  confirma¬ 
tory  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  his  being 
formally  charged,  the  officer  of  the  judici¬ 
ary  police  must  bring  him  before  the  Pros¬ 
ecutor  of  the  Republic  without  holding  him 
in  custody  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

“The  period  specified  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  can  be  prolonged  by  a  new 
period  of  twenty-four  hours  by  a  written 
authorization  of  the  Prosecutor  of  the  Re¬ 
public  or  by  the  examining  magistrate. 

“After  twenty-four  hours,  a  medical 
examination  shall  be  authorized  if  the 
prisoner  requests  it.” 

Such  are  the  precise  guarantees  stated  in 
articles  63  and  64  of  the  French  Code  of  Penal 
Procedure.  The  wording  appears  to  leave  no 
room  for  equivocation  of  any  sort. 

But  the  law  providing  for  special  powers  in 
Algeria  and  in  France  permits  prefects  and 
ministers  to  assign  any  suspect  to  a  specified 
domicile  for  an  indefinite  period.  Of  course  this 
strictly  administrative  measure  did  not  provide 
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for  the  presence  either  of  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer. 
Thus  it  is  sufficient — and  the  decree  of  October 
8th  expressly  authorizes  it — to  simply  designate 
as  the  place  of  “domicile”  the  police  buildings 
themselves  in  which  the  suspect  is  “ interrogated ” 
— and  everything  takes  place  as  if  legal  guaran¬ 
tees  had  never  existed. 

Once  the  barricades  which  had  been  thought 
capable  of  holding  back  the  beast  are  broken 
down,  he  can  again  walk  the  streets  in  con¬ 
temptuous  triumph.  Only  a  remnant  of  shame — 
an  obscure  vestige  of  the  past — keeps  him  from 
open  victory;  but  if  we  continue  to  be  silent 
today,  this  last  restraint  will  vanish  tomorrow. 

In  December,  1958,  and  January,  1959,  the 
men  whose  statements  follow — and  to  whom 
France  alleges  it  is  willing  to  accord  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  its  laws — instituted  legal  action  against  the 
then  Director  of  the  D.S.T.  [ Direction  de  Surveil¬ 
lance  Territoire,  the  French  Security  Police]  for 
“complicity  in  inflicting  beatings  and  wounds.” 

Since  then,  none  of  these  legal  actions  has 
been  given  a  hearing — nor  even  a  simple  con¬ 
frontation. 

Jerome  Lindon 
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